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(| PIPE PIPELESS 





WARM AIR 


The Extra Large Register 
and Air Passages 

Remove cold air quickly from the 
floors, assuring in return a very 
large volume of warm, moist air. 


Automatic Fool-Proof Heat 
Regulator—Saves Fuel 

Operated by a horizontal bar which 
is rigidly secured at its left end. 
Regular equipment on every 


RENOWN 


Heat Passes Completely 
Around Radiator 

Giving a very long travel. / Il heat 
is therefore extracted from the 
burning gases. 


The Large Radiator 

Is Self Cleaning 

14” + ees at bottom all around per- 
mits fine ashes and soot to sift back 
into fire pot. 





The Hot Blast Inlet 


A great fuel saver. Opens auto- 
matically when feed door clores. 
Remains closed with wood, coke or 
hard coa! 





The Large Combustion 

Chamber Gives Tremendous 
| Heating Power 

Permits complete combustion of 
smoke and gas A very large 

radiating area. The Oval Fire Pot Burns 
Up the Smoke and Gas 
Permits hot coals to be pushed back, 
and fresh fuel fed in front. The 
naked flames consume the smoke, 
reducing soft coal fuel bills one- 
quarter to one-third. 


The Famous Leak-Proof 
Cup Joints Used 


Throughout 
| Sealing the furnace absolutely air 
tight, and insuring that it will 


remain so indefinitely. 


The Big Water Pan 


Conveniently placed in front where 


Extra Heavy 
it cannot escape attention. 


Two-Piece Fire Pot 
No chance of cracking. The pro- 
portions are unusually large. Burne 


hard or soft coal, coke and wood. 


Draft and Shaker Doors 


All doors ground air tight, hung on 
large hinges, and will stay tight. 





Large Air Passages 
Between Casings 

Permit large volumes of cold air to 
circulate freely, and heat quickly. 


Large Square Ash Pit 
Keeps draft clear and ashes away 
from grate. Depressed, watertight 
bottom, permits sprinkling. 


Double Shaker Bar Grate 
Provided with 2 shaker bars. Back 
half of fire (the hot coals) may be | 
cleaned independently of front half | 
(the fresh fuel). i 





You can easily sell ‘“‘the Furnace with more New Tested Features than any other.’’ 
We have a really Worth-While Proposition. Write us. 


The INDEPENDENT STOVE COMPANY, 3iic22) Sct SS 


Published Weekly. Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3rd, 187 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, Pages 51 to 53 
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J THE 
» STANDARD OF SERVICE 
AND SATISFACTION 


ee, 


Clark Jewel oil stoves are excel- 

ently constructed throughout. 
Only materials of the best grade 
are used and the workmanship 
is of the highest quality. 





Clark Jewel oil stoves are made | 
to give every user lasting service | 
and satisfaction. 


They save time—they save oil. 


ur 1921 catalog, number 112, will 
be mailed you promptly upon request 


GEORGE M. CLARK & COMPANY 
Division American Stove Company 
CHICAGO 











“HOME COMFORT” 


THERE ARE NO BETTER 


WARM AIR HEATERS 


HE. dealer who sells ‘Home Comfort” 

warm air heaters sells heaters that are 

not only exceptionally reliable but dis- 
tinctively well made. 


An examination of the ALL STEEL con- 
struction of “Home Comfort” warm air 
heaters will reveal to you an unusually 
well designed heating apparatus. 





For many years they have been 
real money makers 


The members of this new company are men who 
have been connected with the original makers for 
more than twenty years. 


We have a splendid exclusive agency sales plan to 
offer you. 


Let us tell you all about it. 
Write today for our catalog 


ST. LOUIS HEATING CO. 


2400-06 COLEMAN ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The impartiality with which the National 
Association of Credit Men conducts its in- 
vestigations, justifies us in 
placing great reliance upon 
its reports. There is distinct 
encouragement in the state- 
ment issued by J. H. Tregoe, executive secre- 
tary of the Association. 

“Gathering data from a very wide field east 
of the Rockies,” he says, “we find that mer- 
chandise stocks, wholesale and retail, have 
largely been liquidated and are now running 
below normal for this period of the year. 

“There is still in store throughout the 
country a very large sum in agricultural 
products. The liquidation movement, how- 
ever, has released some funds and this was re- 
flected in improved collections. During Feb- 


Supplies 
Are Low 


‘ ruary a selling movement was discernible 


also, as a corollary perhaps, to the liquidation 
of receivables. 

“We do not believe, however, that even 
with the selling movement that factories are 
producing and wholesalers distributing be- 
yond one-third of the normal output for this 
period. 

“There was a surprisingly small failure rec- 
ord during the first two months of 1921. This 
was due in a large measure to the coopera- 
tion of creditors in supporting weak mer- 
chants and in the handling of cases where 
there was a hope of bringing the debtor 
through. 

“In some directions there is a demand for 
longer terms, but on the whole this does not 
prevail generally, nor is there any disposition 
discernible on the part of wholesalers to ex- 
tend their customary terms. 

“The index figure for raw materials is very 
low. In wholesaling it is probably 100 below 
the high peak of May 1920, but in the retail- 
ing the decrease has not been so great.” 

The chief significance of this report is that 


supplies are low. Renewals of stock must 

take place very soon. The merchants who 

keep their stocks replenished to meet current 

demand and increased buying build good will 

for themselves now and for the days to come. 
ee ¢ ©¢ © 

“I believe in selling good stuff, selling my 
store and selling the customer. 

“| hose are the three things 

Does It I believe in and practice every 
Pay? day. 

“The man who doesn’t sell 
good merchandise today, won’t be selling any 
kind tomorrow, and so we carry nothing but 
the best. 

“We keep folks sold on our store by keep- 
ing it bright, cheerful, pleasant. 

“We keep our customers sold by being 
courteous, by selling them the best stuff of 
its kind in the world at a lower price, and by 
telling them that their money is waiting for 
them with a smile anytime they aren’t satis- 
fied clean through. If you like to do business 
that way, come on over.” 

George J. Miller, who operates an auto ac- 
cessory store in Dayton, Ohio, is the man 
who wrote the foregoing statement. 

Mr. Miller omitted a direct reference to a 
fourth feature of his business policy but this 
statement is a direct proof that he also be- 
lieves in that fourth feature, for he used this 
statement as an introduction to one of his 
regular advertisements in the “Dayton Daily 
News.” 

No matter how thoroughly any hardware 
dealer may believe in and carry out the three 
principles mentioned at the beginning of this 
editorial—unless he also believes in and acts 
on the fourth principle—his business will not 
prosper and grow in the measure that it 
should. ; 

Advertising is an absolute necessity to the 
steady and consistent growth of any busi- 
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ness, and the hardware dealer, or the manu- 
facturer, or- wholesaler of any article sold 
through hardware stores, who reduces his 
expenses by cutting out or reducing his ad- 
vertising, thereby places a handicap on his 
business which will materially retard its de- 
velopment. 

A. R. Chandler, who sold in 1920 over 
$200,000 worth of hardware and implements 
in Sylvania, Ohio, a town of less than 2,000 
inhabitants and only eleven miles from To- 
ledo, a city more than one hundred times as 
large, says: 

“We advertise regularly—every week. 

“We change our window displays at least 
once a week and feature the articles adver- 
tised during any particular week in our win- 
dow displays. 

“We are going after business harder than 
ever. 

“And as a result, our sales total today is 


equal to that for the first ten weeks of 1920.” 


Does it pay to go after business? 
Ask Chandler. . 
He knows. 
© ¢ ¢ @ @ 
At a meeting of the sales agents of a well- 
known specialty manufacturer, approximate- 
ly 800 being in attendance, 
The Two the talk had drifted into 
Bootblacks = channels which indicated that 
the men were under the feel- 
ing that the company might to advantage 
center its efforts along somewhat different 
lines, their statements being to the effect that 
their territories were somewhat overworked 
just now. 


In the midst of the proceedings, the vice- 
president of the company, who was in charge 
of the meeting, called a halt and sent for the 
bootblack, telling him to give him a “shine.” 

The men wondered what was up. 

When the “shine” was completed, the vice- 
president said: “We employed two _ boot- 
blacks before this one who, you noticed, came 
onarun. They were guaranteed $4.00 a day, 
and we had to pay them from fifty cents toa 
dollar every day, in order to make up the dif- 
ference between the guarantee and what 
they received in pay from the various per- 
sons whose shoes they ‘shined.’ This man 
who was here just now is making from $12 
to $15 a day. 

“He covers the same territory. 
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“He deals with the same people. 

“He has the same ‘line’ to sell. 

“His price is the same as that charged by 
the other two men. 

“Gentlemen,” he concluded, “it isn’t the 
territory. It’s the man.” 

The experience related by J. C. Hunt, on 
page 24 of this week’s issue of American 
Artisan and Hardware Record, bears out the 
same point: 

In every community, under all conditions, 
there is always somebody who can be induced 
to buy what you have to sell—provided it is 
a meritorious article and will render satisfac- 
tory service for which there is a need. 

But in days like these, you must do crea- 
tive work, in order to locate these “some- 
bodies.” 

It matters not whether the article is a 
washing machine, a kitchen range, a warm 
air furnace, a saw, an ice cream freezer—so 
long as the article has merit—there are suff- 
cient live prospects in your regular trading 
territory to make it worth your while to 
make a special effort to locate them and to 
change them from “prospects” into buyers. 

Don’t lie down on the job, like the two 
bootblacks. 

If “there is no business” in your locality, it 
is because you are making no effort to make 
any. 

In a certain city of 20,000 people there are 
two hardware stores, less than three blocks 
away from each other, both well located in 
the business section. 

One of these sold nearly three carloads of 
stoves and ranges in 1920, having only eight 
left on January first. 

The other had more than forty left out of 
approximately the same number purchased 


_as the first dealer. 


Number one went after the business—and 
got it. 

Number two—with just as good a line— 
waited for trade to come to his store, made 
no effort to draw prospective buyers to his 
place of business. He says that last fall was 
a poor stove season. It was—for him. 

Number one said that business was good. 

He was right. 

So was Number two. 

The only difference was—in the man. 

Are you a type of Number one or of Num- 
ber two? 
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Random Notes and Sketches 
By Sidney Arnold 





An old-time friend, Charles L. Featherstone, came 
to see me the other day and we talked about the many 
folks we know in the stove trade. Brother Feather- 
stone is manufacturers’ representative and jobber of 
stoves in the Northwest and Pacific Coast States with 
headquarters at Spokane, Washington. 


The many friends of Frank Gould, General Sales- 
manager of the Ohlen-Bishop Company, will be sorry 
to learn that his mother recently passed away. 

Frank is now making his headquarters at Columbus 
since the consolidation of the Ohlen Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and George H. Bishop and Company, Law- 
renceburgh, Indiana, but he comes to Chicago quite 
frequently in the interest of the Greyhound saws and 
kindred tools. 


‘ 
* * “K 


J. C. Greenberg of Peoria, Illinois, who writes such 
clever articles every week for AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE ReEcorp, has become Field Representa- 
tive for the National Trade Extension Bureau of the 
Plumbing and Heating Industry, whose main offices 
are in Evansville, Indiana. 

A cheerful caller at my office a few days ago was 
F. C. Drake, General Manager Howard Stove Com- 
pany, Ralston (Omaha), Nebraska. He has every 
confidence in the early resumption of general prosper- 
ity in all industries. 

* ok co 

Walter Wimmer, President St. Louis Heating Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, sends me this exciting bit 
of literature: 

Imagine the scene: A big comfortable chair, a beau- 
tiful girl snuggled down in it, her head leaned back 
so that she is looking up into the face of the man 
who is bending so attentively over her. 

Now he reaches his arm around her. Her head is 
pressed against his heart. Speech at this time would 
be impossible. 

Listen. We hear her struggled whisper: “Oh, dear, 
you hurt.” 

In a low earnest voice he says: “Well, I simply can 
not help hurting you a little bit. You don’t mind that, 
do you?” 

Again we hear only silence. 
contented. 

It is not long, however, that they remain in this posi- 
tion. He does not seem content with what he can see 
of her face. 

Her eyes are a violet gray. He bends farther over 
so that he can see into—well—see into her mouth. 

Because, of course, it is the dentist repairing her 
teeth. 


They seem perfectly 


* *e 


I owe a good laugh for the subjoined story to my 
friend M. E. Ledlie, Sales Manager Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan: 

A traveler stopping at a lonely mountain cabin asked 
for a drink of water. 
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After drinking it, he got into conversation with the 
old woman who gave it to him, telling her great stories 
of what he had seen on his travels. 

Finally, when he had stopped to take breath, the old 
woman took her pipe out of her mouth and said: 

“Stranger, if I knowed as much as you do, I'd go 
somewhere and start a little grocery.” 

as 2K kK 

[ am indebted to Harvey Manny of Manny Heating 
Supply Company, Chicago, Illinois, for this clipping: 

Here are some of the notices posted in the trains 
used for conveying American troops in France during 
the last six months of the war: 

Three Kinds of Fools. 

I. Fools. 

2. Damned fools. 

3. SOLDIERS WHO RIDE ON TOPS AND SIDES OF CARS. 

A great many American soldiers have already been 
killed as a result of riding on tops of cars. 

There is only six inches clearance between tops and 
sides of cars and tunnel arches. 

There is only six inches clearance between tops and 
sides of cars and bridge superstructures. 

There is only a slight clearance between sides of cars 
and signal-towers. 

IF YOU EXPECT TO SEE THE NEXT BLOCK KEEP YOURS 
INSIDE. 

There was another one worded as follows: 

YOUR HEAD MAY BE HARD. 

But not so hard as Bridges and Tunnel Arches. 

Railway company will hold you responsible for dam- 
ages to bridges and tunnels and signal-towers—they are 
not insured. 

KEEP YOUR BLOCK INSIDE. 
And yet another: 
Huns are waiting. 
Trenches ahead. 
Speed up. 
n't if you ride on top of or stick your head 





You 
out of cars. 
KEEP YOUR IVORY IN! 


Here are some verses which were published in the 
Nation’s Business, January, 1917. They were com- 
posed by Berton Braley, the clever poet of commerce. 
They carry a message which is worth repeating today. 

Business Is Business. 
“Business is Business,” the Little Man said, 
“A battle where ‘everything goes,’ 
Where the only gospel is ‘get ahead,’ 
And never spare friends or foes, 
‘Slay or be slain,’ is the slogan cold, 
_You must struggle and slash and tear, 
For Business is Business, a fight for gold, 
Where all that you do is fair!” 


“Business is Business,” the Big Man said, 
“But it’s something that’s more, far more; 

For it makes sweet gardens of deserts dead, 
And cities it built now roar 

Where once the deer and gray wolf ran 
From the pioneer’s swift advance; 

Business is Magic that toils for man 
Business is True Romance.” 


“And those who made it a ruthless fight 
Have only themselves to blame 

If they feel no whit of the keen delight 
In playing the Bigger Game, 

The game that calls on the heart and head, 
The best of man’s strength and nerve; 

Business is Business, the Big Man said, 


” 


And that Business is to serve! 
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Could You Sell 110 Oil Stoves in One Year if You 
Were Located in Town of 1500 People ? 


A. R. Chandler Says It Is Being Done 
and That It Requires No Special Effort. 


In the March fifth issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorp, an article was published telling of 
the development of the Chandler Hardware Company, 
Sylvania, Ohio, from a very small beginning thirty 
years ago to annual business of over $200,000. 

Among the items listed by the Company as being 
their chief sellers was one showing that during 1920 
they sold 110 Red Star Vapor Stoves, manufactured 
by the Detroit Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. The quantity appeared so large that we wrote to 
the Chandler Hardware Company asking them to tell 
our subscribers just how 
they accomplished this un- 
usual feat, and in the follow- 
ing Mr. R. A. Chandler, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Company, gives an outline 
of the method followed by 
them: 

“We made no particular 
efforts to feature the Red 
Star Stoves, with the excep- 
tion that our whole sales 
force is very enthusiastic on 
Red Star Stoves,” says Mr. 
Chandler in his letter. 


MAM 


SUMMA 


CHANDLER’S STOVE 
RULES 


Regular advertising of stoves. 

Couple your window displays 
with your advertising. 

Make liberal use of manufac- 
turer’s advertising helps. 


Personal canvass brings in really 
live prospects—and more of them. 


series of striking advertisements on Red Star Stoves, 
at intervals of two weeks. 

“Coincident with these advertisements, we had a 
good window display. It is our policy, by the way, to 
change our windows every week and, so far as pos- 
sible, we feature the lines of merchandise that are 
advertised in that week. 

“In addition to the regular advertising we make use 
of all the folders, booklets and other selling helps 
furnished by the manufacturers. Every letter that 
goes out to our customers and prospects contains one 

or more of these inserts. 

/ “Each one of the five men 
who canvas for us—they 
are regular salesmen—were 
thoroughly instructed and 
‘sold’ on Red Star Stoves, 
and many of the 110 sales of 
these stoves are due directly 
to the efforts put forth by 
the outside salesmen. 

“When we felt the falling 
off in demand we decided 
that there were just three 
things to do: 

“First, we must work, in- 
stead of lying down on the 


nM 


en Se So oe Oe Demonstrations, well advertised 
most important factors in : r , ; job, as some sales organiza- 
the Company’s success with in advance, always result in stim- tions have done. We are go- 
this line, for unless the head ulating sales. ing after the business harder 
of the business, the depart- Post salespeople thoroughly on than ever and are literally 
ment manager and his selling hief selli atin all t combing our territory for 
force is really sold on the eS oe a prospects, indexing and re- 
particular article, there will Sell yourself thoroughly — and cording all those we can get 
be something lacking in the sell your salespeople. Then they hold of and are vigorously 
sales effort. will sell more stoves. following them up. 

In the first place, the fac- “Second, some new lines 
tory salesman was “on the Finnmimim_”m209:© ’”©m=MOOOO OOO have been added, such as 


job.” He saw to it that Mr. 
Chandler was thoroughly convinced that Red Stars 
were really what the salesman claimed them to be. He 
made certain that the salesmen were actually more 
than “familiar” with their principal selling points— 
and then he “sold” them on the Red Star Stove. 

There is quite a difference between being “familiar” 
with the sellings points, and being really “sold” on 
the article. 

The first implies a fair knowledge of the stove, its 
chief parts, how it is operated, etc. Nothing more. 

The second means that you not only know all these 
things, but that you feel within yourself that this 
stove is actually the best, or at any rate, one of the 
best, of its kind, and that you will be rendering a real 
service to Mrs. Jones when you sell her that stove. 

To get back to Mr. Chandler’s story: 

“During the Spring and Summer of 1920 we ran a 


Crystal Washers, Hoover 
Vacuum Cleaners, general household electric appli- 
ances, Willy’s Farm Lighting Systems, so that we 
have a larger assortment of goods from which to draw 
our sales volume. 

“Third, we are covering more territory than ever 
before, a radius of twenty miles around Slyvania. Al- 
though we are only eleven miles from the city of 
Toledo, we do considerable business inside of the 
limits of that city. 

“The result is that our sales total to date iy equal 
to the same period in 1920.” 





Richmond Stove Company Issues 
a Beautiful Catalog. 


Substantially bound in dark blue cloth with gold 
lettering on the back and cover, the new Number 32 

















——— 


_  _ 
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catalog of the Richmond Stove Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, is a beautiful book—a worthy sample of the 
high art of printing. 

It is profusely illustrated on heavy, glossy paper. 
The descriptions of the various stoves are complete 
and easy to understand. 

The catalog does not show any prices, which are 
published separately with a discount sheet for dealers. 
This enables the catalog to be used as a reference book 
for customers, thus promoting sales. 





Is Granted Patent Rights 
for Heating Stove. 

Under number 1,368,701, United States patent rights 

have been granted to Earl V. Coulston, Rock Island, 
Illinois, for a heating stove described herewith: 
A heating stove comprising a 
body member including a suitable 
fire pot and a smoke outlet, a fuel 
feeding element secured to the 
front of the stove provided with 
a fuel door, an air ring fixedly 
secured to the lower end of said 
fuel feeding element, a fresh air 
chamber formed within the body 
member above said ring and 
communicating with the top of 
the ring, said ring being slotted 
in its outer wall and adapted to 
discharge the fresh air radially into the outer zone of 
the fire pot between the air ring and said body member 
for the purpose set forth. 








EXPLAINS THE TEST OF 
COOKING RANGES. 
(Continued from last week.) 

Before we make any reliable comparisons between 
different appliances we have, therefore, to make pro- 
longed and repeated tests on each one in order to en- 
sure that we are getting the best possible results out 
of it. 

So much as a preliminary to show that we are here 
dealing with a highly complicated and difficult matter. 
It is no use shutting our eyes to these facts and writ- 
ing down such a discussion as this in the nature of 
“theory,” as an ill-informed person might ‘be disposed 
to do. We have been told—and doubtless many people 
who do not thing much about such matters, might be 
disposed to concur—that these difficulties arise from 
the absurdity of turning scientific thought on to prac- 
That, if I may say so, is a stupid and 

The science of any matter is merely 


tical matters. 
ignorant view. 
a correct and comprehensive statement of the facts 
of the case. 

The facts here are, and there is no possible doubt 
of it, that these considerations do affect the actual 
observed efficiency of the plant to a very great extent. 
It is idle and foolish to shut our eyes to the facts, be- 
cause they are complicated and difficult and amorphous. 
It is necessary to face them with all their difficulties 
to see if we can not derive something from these con- 
siderations which will be a guide to us in future work. 

The first thing we have to determine is what means 
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we are going to employ for determining the amount 
of work done by the range, to what extent is this an 
arbitrary convention, is it a natural outcome of the 
problem itself. 

It will be clear that if we adopt as the object on 
which these experiments are to be made, any article 
of food which it is desired to cook, we at once land 
ourselves into difficulties which, from the experimental 
point of view, are insuperable. 

In a practical sense a cooking range is only used 
for one purpose, that is to cook food, leaving aside 
for the moment the auxiliary purposes to which al- 
lusion has been made. If, then, we do not know how 
much heat is necessary to cook food, it is quite obvi- 
ous that we cannot use an article of food for the pur- 
pose of our test. It is impossible to tell what is the 
mean temperature of an article of food, and extremely 
difficult to determine such a function as its “specific 
heat.” After such an object has been heated in an 
oven for some time its temperature, as well as its com- 
position, varies throughout its mass. There is nothing 
resembling uniformity. We need, on the other hand, 
information almost from minute to minute, as to how 
the rate of heat transmission is proceding. It is obvi- 
ous that we can only get this by substituting for an 
article of food some object of which we can measure 
the temperature from minute to minute, and thereby 
measure the rate at which heat is communicated to 
it. 

In endeavoring to make such an object we come 
upon another of these essential and fundamental diffi- 
culties, which seem to surround this subject on every 
side—what size of article are we to use. It seems obvi- 
ous that according to the size of article we use so our 
efficiency will vary, since the efficiency is the ratio 
of the heat communicated to the body and that sup- 
plied to the stove. 

It is obvious that if by increasing the size of the 
body we increase the rate at which it receives heat 
with the fuel consumption constant, and it is clearly 
probable that we shall do so, then whatever efficiency 
we get as the result of the experiment, will depend on 
the size of the object which we use for our observa- 
The same difficulty, but from another aspect, 
If the 
oven is increased in size while the fuel consumption 
remains the same, what will be the effect on the effi- 
ciency, and how are we to formulate a set of rules and 
conventions which shall reduce all cooking appliances 
to the same basis. 

(Continued next week.) 


tions. 
arises when we consider the size of the oven. 





Gets Trade-Mark Registered 
in Patent Office. 

American Stove Company, St. 
have been granted United States Patent Office regis- 
tration, under number 139,734, 
for the trade-mark reproduced in 
the accompanying _ illustration. 
The particular description of 
goods to which it is applied is 
coal and wood ranges, gas ranges, 
and-oil stoves. The Company claims use of this trade- 
mark since about June 20, 1917. 


Louis, Missouri, 
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Washing Machines Are Being Sold Now Without 


~ Material Price Reductions. 


Chicago Retailers of Washing Machines Do Not Find 
It Necessary to Cut Prices in Order to Make Sales. 


The washing machine has passed from the position 
of an article of luxury to that of a necessity. 

This applies with particular force to the machine 
which is operated by electricity or other mechanical 
power, such as gasolene or water. 

And there is this special point of interest right now, 
that it has not been found necessary in even the strong- 
est competitive market to offer washing machines at 
greatly reduced prices in order to make sales, as 
will be noted from the four advertisements reproduced 
on the following page. 

In only one case is any emphasis placed on price 
reductions, and these apply 


when you could be using the ——- Washing Machine. 
The price is now as low as a good washer can sell for.” 

And this further statement: 

“The best proof of the value is the fact that 
we're selling hundreds each month right now. All 
these buyers have seen the —— and they’ve recog- 
nized that was money’s worth—you will feel the 
same if you come and see it.” 

“The Electric Washer with copper tub and 
swinging tub is a good investment.” 

A. W. Kratz, who operates four stores in Chicago 
for the exclusive sale of washing machines says: 

No reference to reduced 
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Washing Machine. No 

back-breaking stooping over a wash tub. No heavy 
lifting of water or water soaked clothes from wash 
tub to rinsing tub. No tearing of the finest material. 
No buttons torn off, as frequently happens when 
clothes are rubbed on a wash board. 

And notice the appeal to pride in this paragraph: 
“As for results, ask the woman who owns a 
Washing Machine if she isn’t proud of the washing 
that flaps from her clothes lines.” 

The advertisement of C. E. Sundberg Company, 
which operates five stores in Chicago and one in 
Evanston, is quite as interesting. 

In the first paragraph Mr. Sundberg says: “This 
advertisement is written to people who are ‘waiting 
for prices to drop.’ I say to you, don’t wait any longer. 
You worry yourself by washing by hand every week 








stores know that this is the 
class of people from which the bulk of their business 
must come. The well-to-do and the rich have already 
bought, so they are going after sales to the families 
who are finding it difficult to secure efficient help for 
the hard work of the weekly wash day—and their 
business is going on, with profit to themselves and 
with added comfort and satisfaction on the part of 
their customers. 

It is from the same class of people that the retail 
hardware dealer in the smaller cities can draw new 
and profitable business by putting in a good line of 
washing machines with an established reputation—or 
even with a line that may just have been placed on 
the market. 

And in addition, these dealers have a large number 
of prospective buyers among the farmers in the sur- 
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rounding country, for on practically every up-to-date 
farm there is today some kind of mechanical power 
which can be made use of on wash day if Mrs. Farm- 
er has a washing machine—whether it be electric, 
gasoline, horse driven or any other form of power. 

The Washing Machine business is really only in its 
infancy, so far as general distribution is concerned. 
The surface has only been scratched. 

With proper cultivation now—there is no reason 
on earth why the sales of washing machines should 
not be doubled within the next few years. 

The machines that are now in use—every one of 
them—stand as the very best selling help for the 


ee  ———— 


! ‘The Store of To-day and ‘To-morrow 
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it is the experience of this particular Company that 
more than half of such demonstrations actually result 
in sales. . 

From the experience of one of the retail hardware 
dealers who has made a big success of the washing 
machine business in a community with a mixed popu- 
lation—partly wage earners and partly farmers—the 
following principal points are noted for the guidance 
of other hardware dealers who are considering add- 
ing washing machines to their stock. 

The D. and F. Kusel Company, Watertown, Wis- 
consin, have built up their very prosperous business 
on washing machines on these principles, as stated 


















You Own a 


none of its usual terrors. The 
heavy, fatiguing work is shoul- 
dered by electricity. leaving you 
~, do the brain work, but little 
“s of the brawn. Having your 
vashing done with a 


he old-fashioned han d 
ving on a zinc washboard is 
the tenderest sort of 
ment to give clothing 
} much less strenuous to 


water running through! 


Or come to our House F: 


stores [i 
3409-11 West Madison St. 
6534 S. Halsted Street 


No Bothersome Laundry Question ‘When 


The weekly washing offers > 





\em in the swinging, dipping tub of the 
vothing harsher to cleanse them than a steady stream of 
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onstrators here to show you will do. 
A Payment rve Dollars 
placesa in your home. You can arrange to pay the 


balance monthly in such a manner that the monthly payments 
are less than the amount you save by its use 
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2355 Milwaukee 
2921 Lincoln Avenue 
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Four Advertisements of Washing Machines Which Appeared in Chicago Daily Papers During the Third Week of 
January, 1921, Indicating That Price Reductions Are Not to Be Expected During Spring and Sum- 
mer on This Line of Merchandise. 


dealer who is really on the job, for there isn’t a woman, 
housewife or professional “wash lady,” who owns one 
of these labor-saving appliances who could be per- 
suaded to say that she would, of her own will, go 
back to the old way of washing on a corrugated board 
in the old-fashioned tub. 


There is this point, however, to be considered by 
the retail hardware dealer who may be contemplating 
the addition of a washing machine department, that 
these appliances require something besides the old- 
time “waiting-for-customers-to-come-in policy. 

To really make a success of the washing machine 
business, it is necessary to employ the new form of 
aggressive, go-after-them system. 

Sales are easy to make, once you have your pros- 
pect in your store. 

It will be noted in this connection that in three 
of the advertisements shown herewith, there is a 
strong appeal to the readers: “Come in and let us 
make a demonstration for you.” 

These dealers all realize that a large percentage of 
the prospects who witness a demonstration will buy. 

In the fourth advertisement, the offer is made to 
demonstrate the washer in the prospect’s home, and 


in a recent letter to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD: 

“1. Selection of a good line of washers and stick- 
ing to this one make. 


“2. Constant advertising in our monthly folders, 
newspapers, moving picture shows, and display win- 
dows, following up all prospects in the personal letters 
and other advertising matter, both of our own and 
of the manufacturers’. 

“3. Giving ample space on our floor for the display 
of all the different styles, and having them in per- 
fect running order for demonstrations. 

“4. After the machine is sold, we help our cus- 
tomer with one (or more if necessary) washing, to get 
them thoroughly acquainted with all parts of the ma- 
chine and its mechanism. 

“s. Prompt attention to all complaints. 

“6. Having our repair man visit all who bought 
our machines, at least once a year, whether we hear 
from them or not, to see if they are operating satis- 
factorily. 

“In other words, we do not stop when a machine is 
sold but see that our customer is kept satisfied in using 
the machine.” 


a 
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Good Ideas for Window Display 


Practical Lessons from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 
How to Get More Passers-By to Come into Your Store. 


WINDOW DISPLAY WINS THIRD The reason is simple. This enterprising firm uses 
window advertising to keep up the general average of 
PRIZE IN COMPETITION. oe ge 


its sales from one end of the year to the other. 
There are no hard times in the trade of the P. Hoff- The window exhibit shown in the accompanying 
man Hardware Company, Sedalia, Missouri. illustration, which was awarded the third prize in 


























Window Display of Mechanics’ Tools Awarded Third Prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition, Designed and Arranged by Edward Hoffman for P. Hoffman Hardware 
Company, 304 South Ohio Street, Sedalia, Missouri. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Window 
Display Competition, was the firm’s way of stimulating 
the February trade when many mechanics were out of 
work, 


This exhibit was designed and arranged for P. 
Hoffman Hardware Company, 304 South Ohio Street, 
Sedalia, Missouri, by Edward Hoffman. 

He trimmed the window with all kinds of mechanics’ 
tools. The material used to build up the floor display, 
says Mr. Hoffman, can be found around any hard- 
ware store, as it consists of four boards twelve inches 
wide and six feet long raised upon boxes and _ nail 
kegs covered with black cloth to make a step effect. 

One would hardly expect to make sales of tools to 
mechanics when they are out of work. 


3ut it is the experience of the P. Hoffman Hardware 
Company that in times of idleness it is easier to con- 
centrate the attention of the mechanics upon the tools 
of their craft and to create in them the desire to buy. 

They have leisure to think over the defects of their 
present equipment and to plan for a better set of tools 
when they go back to work. 

Many of them have money laid aside from pros- 
perous times and are willing to spend it for good 
tools. 

This line of reasoning was amply justified in the 
uncommonly big number of sales resulting from this 
window display. 





Science Is Now Able to Tell 
How Long Paint Will Last. 


How long the paint will last on the house or on the 
hull of a boat may be determined these days by means 
of the ultra violet light. This novel method was de- 
scribed recently before the New York section of the 
American Chemical Society by Frank G. Breyer, a 
prominent research chemist, who spoke on “Paint and 
Rubber Pigments.” 

He said that the use of the ultra violet light caused 
the different pigments used in both paint and rubber 
to be identified without recourse to chemical analysis. 

Six pigments which in ordinary life seem, to be white 
revealed all colors of the rainbow when exposed to the 
ultra violet rays. 

One of the white pigments became radiant, just as 
do the so-called radium dials on a watch. 

Mr. Breyer said that the destruction of the ordi- 
nary paint on the outside of a building was largely due 
to the effect of the ultra violet light which is present 
in sunlight. 

Some of the hardening and the short life of tires 
and rubber articles the speaker attributed to this same 
agent. 

The reflection of the ultra violet light by pigments 
is, therefore, a very valuable quality, and those which 
ward off the rays the most are, therefore, desirable for 
use both in paints and in rubber goods. 

Work of this kind is carried on extensively at the 
research laboratory at Palmerton, Pennsylvania, of 
which Mr. Breyer is in charge. 

Various mechanical processes have been developed to 
represent the effect of weather and of time, so that 
manufacturers of paint may be able to foretell just 
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how well their goods will wear after they have been 
applied to various surfaces. 

“The paint man selling his wares,” said Mr. Breyer, 
“will not say that his paint consists of such and such 
ingredients put together in such and such a way, but 
that a sample of it taken from the can will respond to 
certain exact figures for color and hiding power, or 
surface dirt obliterating power. 

Pieces of a paint film, when tested in tension, will 
give certain elastic properties fresh and show a min- 
imum figure for the decrease of elasticity over an arti- 
ficial ageing period. 

These are exactly the same sort of tests that steel 
or any other metal test pieces undergo.” 

The object of such work as this, Mr. Breyer said, 
was to determine the value of pigments within a short 
time and without waiting for the tests of service which 
in some cases would require five or six years to com- 
plete. 

By shortening the period of time necessary to de- 
termine quality, the development of any industry is, 
therefore, greatly helped. 

Some pigments make rubber tires and other rub- 
ber articles harden more after a year’s service than 
others, Mr. Breyer explained. He demonstrated the 
effect of certain pigments on the heating up of tires, 
especially in summer. 

This effect may be studied under the microscope. 
Important distinctions in the nature of pigment par- 
ticles the size of which is the same as the wave length 
of light, also were clearly shown. 

Many millions of these pigment particles, he de- 
clared, are present in the amount of zinc oxide that 
stavs, for example, on the point of a pin. 

Mr. Breyer observed that by means of such tests 
as he described those purchasing paints in large quan- 
tities could determine with little trouble just what 
could be expected of such plastic wares. 





Mild Winter Presages Greater Need 


for Screen Doors and Windows. 

No matter how scarce money may be during the 
coming Spring and Summer, there is one thing of 
which we may reasonably expect a great plenty of 
mosquitos will breed earlier and propagate at a greater 
rate than usual according to those who are supposed 
to know about those little pests and their peculiarities. 

In other words, there will be a greater need for 
screen doors and windows than in ordinary years. 

Under these circumstances it is, therefore, incum- 
bent upon the progressive hardware dealer to prepare 
for an early demand for these articles, so that he may 
reap the profit that comes to those who are in posi- 
tion to satisfy that demand. . 

In a circular recently issued by the Continental Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, manufacturers of Continental 
screen doors and window screens, it is stated that 
prices on these goods are as low as they will be this 
year, and that shipments will be made direct from fac- 
tory where there would be a saving in freight 

Retailers and wholesalers who are now handling or 
who contemplate adding screen doors and kindred 
items to their stock are advised to communicate at once 
with the Continental Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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New York Dealer Sold 48 Kitchen Cabinets in Town 
of 2656 Inhabitants 


Shut Down Factories Had No Terrors for J. C. Hunt 
When It Came to Selling Kitchen Cabinets. 


The following letter which appeared in the March 
first issue of the Chicago Daily Tribune should be read 
by every hardware dealer—and the suggestion con- 
tained therein should be acted upon without delay, for 
while the writer of the letter tells of his experience in 
selling kitchen cabinets, what he did and what he said 
is applicable to every other line of merchandise sold 
by hardware dealers. 

The letter was addressed to the “1921 Fighters’ 


pealed to in the right manner and I am going to prove 
to you gentlemen that I am correct in my analysis of 
the buying public.’ 

“The next day I placed a cabinet on the sidewalk and 
began my demonstration with the result that I sold 
that day more than $1,200 worth of cabinets. The 
merchant backed me up with a strong newspaper ap- 
peal and continued this appeal after I had left the city. 
Three days later I returned to Cohoes and the mer- 


Contest,” by J. C. Hunt, traveling salesman for G.I. chant gave me an order for another car. He said to 
Sellers & Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana, manufac- me: 

turers of kitchen cabinets— ““Mr. Hunt, I did not 
Nartide VDGH7T HH“ ,.LUP2iiiininininininnnnniniiniiniiiiiniiilive think it could be done, but 


person would not consider 
easy to sell during hard 
times. Note how Mr. Hunt 
succeeded in producing sales: 

“T am the New York rep- 
resentative for G. I. Sellers 
and Sons Company, kitchen 
cabinets. 

“Owing to embargoes in 
my territory in the early part 
of 1920 I had very few 
shipments. Suddenly I found 
that embargoes were lifted 
and that my territory was 
flooded with cabinets and 
that it was up to me to move 
this merchandise from the 
warehouses if I expected to 
get any additional business. 
Arriving in Cohoes, I found 
Roulier and Chamberlain 
with a warehouse full of 
cabinets and every factory 
shut down. 
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a carload order. 


HINT 


What the Fighter Did at SuHMLLNLULNTNAAMANULAEULI UNH EULA OT 


Cohoes. 

“T plainly saw it was up to me to move that stock 
of cabinets. 
oughly I decided that as Cohoes had a population 
largely foreign, and that my newspaper advertising 
must be backed up with a personal appeal, I decided to 
put in a window display, start a newspaper campaign, 
and support this with a sidewalk demonstration and 
to do this demonstrating myself. 

“After dressing the window I stepped across the 
street to see how this window looked from a distance. 
While standing there two merchants whose business 
was on that side of the street said to me: ‘That is a 
fine window, but do you know that our factories are 
shut down and no one has any money to buy cabinets in 
this town.’ 

“T said to them: ‘Gentlemen, a lot of folks in this 
town have money and are willing to spend it if ap- 


TIP TO TRAVELING 
SALESMEN AND TO 
HARDWARE DEALERS 


If each traveling salesman who 
called on us would give us some- 
thing constructive, instead of a 
cigar and a funny story, they 
would make their visits to us an 
event and we would be more than 
pleased to see them. 


You have proved that merchan- 
dise can be sold if given the 
proper amount of publicity. 


We feel that you have our in- 
terests at heart—that is the rea- 
son you are leaving our store with 


After looking the situation over thor- ' 


you have proved to us that 
we were mistaken and if 
each salesman who called on 
us would give us. something 
constructive instead of a 
cigar and a funny story they 
would make their visits to us 
an event and we would be 
more than pleased to see 
them. You were not 
ashamed to go on our side- 
walk and help us move our 
stock. We feel that you 
have our interests at heart— 
that is the reason you are 
leaving our store with a car- 
load order. You have proved 
that merchandise can be sold 
if given the proper amount 
of publicity.’ 

“T called on the two mer- 
chants across the street and 
told them the results of my 
efforts and they said: ‘We 
> did not think it possible, but 

we have no more to say. We 
are going to get busy ourselves.’ 
What the Fighter Did at Albany. 

“At Albany, New York, I found C. F. Riblet with 
seventy cabinets on hand and they owned these cabi- 
nets at the peak price. I must move these cabinets be- 
fore I could hope to get another order. We arranged 
a strong newspaper campaign and put in a good win- 
dow with plenty of window cards. I instructed the 
salesman how to talk our cabinet, remained on the job 
for four days, had every one connected with the sales 
force ask every one who came in the store if they were 
interested in a kitchen cabinet, and gave them a demon- 
stration with the result that we sold sixty-five cabinets 
and all departments in the store showed substantial in- 
Kitchen cabinet sales alone amounted to 
I received an order for another car of cabi- 
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creases. 


$5,181. 


nets from C. F. Riblet. 
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“Did it pay? I say it did.” 

What the Fighter Did in a Small Town. 

“As St. Johnville Mr. Clarence Lull had a car of 
cabinets on hand. This is a town of 2,656 people with 
only a semi-weekly newspaper. We used the paper 
all we could and then put on three lady canvassers, 
backed with a good window display. The results were 
forty-eight cabinets sold and another order for another 
car. This store had never sold more than ten cabinets 
in any one year before.” 

Of course, you say, this man Hunt is an exceptional 
salesman. He isn’t. He is just an average, hard work- 
ing, intelligent, conscientious salesman. He had sold 
these three dealers a lot of kitchen cabinets, and he 
know that so long as they had these cabinets in their 
warehouses, he wouldn’t stand much of a show of 
selling them any more. 

What else was there for him to do? 

Oh yes, he might have reported to his home office 
that “Things were dead in New York, that the dealers 
were all overstocked, and that there simply wasn’t any 
business to be secured.” 

But he wasn’t that sort of a man. 

He was a fighter! 

So he said to himself: “I know that there are at 
least a hundred housewives in each one of these three 
towns who can afford to buy a kitchen cabinet even 
now, and I know that the Sellers Cabinet is the one 
they ought to have. It’s up to me to prove these two 
points to them.” 

That’s why he set to work. That’s why he enthused 
the three dealers to the point where they changed from 
an attitude of lethargy to one of aggressive activity. 
That’s why in all three cases the dealers sold what they 
had on hand. That’s why in all three cases he received 
an order for another carload. 

Now, get right down to your own case: There is a 
certain number of families in your community where 
a new kitchen range, a new refrigerator, a kitchen cab- 
inet, or some other item of kindred nature is actually 
needed. A certain percentage of these families has the 
money to pay for the particular article. You have 
that range, that refrigerator, kitchen cabinet, that they 
need. 

Isn't it strictly up to you to make a move? 





Trade Opportunities in 
Foreign Lands. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés, is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


34487.—A commercial agent in Ireland desires to secure 
the representation of firms for the sale in that country of 
cutlery, tinned and plated forks and spoons, enameled ware, 
etc. No reference offered. 

34516.—A firm of commercial agents in France desires to 
purchase and secure an agency for all sorts of articles to be 
sold in the French West African territories, such as nails, 
- corrugated iron, etc. Quotations should be given c. i. f. 
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French port. Payment to be made against documents. Ref- 


erence. 

34522——A mercantile firm in France desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of asbestos. Correspondence should 
be in French. 


Coming Conventions. 


Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois = 
Illinois, April 6 and 7, 1921. Frank I. Eynatten, Secr 
1317 South Washington street, Peoria, Illinois. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 23 and 24, 1921. Allen W. Williams, 
Secretary, Columbia Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and Supply Association, 
John M. Hussie, Secretary, 





Sioux City, Iowa, May, 1921. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement Association, Am- 
arillo, Texas, May 8, 9 and 10, 1921. C. L. Thompson, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Canyon, Texas. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, May 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1921. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, May 11 and 12, 1921. R. E. Pauley, 
Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 11, 12, 13, 1921. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
4106 Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 11, 
12, 13, 1921. John Donnan, Secretary-Treasurer, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion (composed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Tennes- 
see), Atlanta, Georgia, May 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1921. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, June 3 and 4, 1921. 
George A. Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement Association 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, Mississippi, June 14, 15, 
16, 1921. E. R. Gross, Secretary, Agricultural College, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Hotel 
Gibbons, Dayton, Ohio, July 19, 20, and 21, 1920. William 
J. Kaiser. Secretary, 123 East Chestnut Street, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Retail Hardware Doings. 


Arkansas. 

A. L. Stevens Hardware Company, Forest City, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $33,000. Officers 
are: A. L. Stevens, president; F. Laughinghouse, vice-presi- 
dent and Otis Stevens, secretary. 

Illinois. 

The Red E. Hardware Company was sold to J. Y. Stot- 
lar and Karl Federer, both of Carbondale, who will operate 
the store under the name of The Stotlar-Federer Hardware 
and Furniture Company. 

W. L. McClune has bought the Chillicothe Hardware 
Company’s store at Chillicothe from W. G. Gurn and Son 
of Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Frank Gommels has purchased the hardware stock of 
Harm Shuller at Benson. 

W. A. Karr Lumber Company purchased the Franklin 
Valbert Hardware and Implements, lumber and other goods 
in stock in Flora. 





Indiana. 

Henry Melton has sold his interest in the Rice Hardware 
Company to Charles Neff and John Guard, the two remain- 
ing partners at Logansport. 

Iowa. 

Harvey Schontal has purchased the E. M. Ickis Hard- 
ware stock and will continue to run the hardware business 
at Creston. 

Otto Buechele and Mr. Martin are in charge of the 
hardware store just purchased by Tony Larson of Grafton. 

W. R. Haines has taken over a half interest in the Pearce 
Hardware store on Washington avenue, Iowa City, and will 
have charge of the sheet meta! shop in connection. 

The Jones Hardware Company of Villisca purchased 
the D. W. Woodward stock of implements and fixtures in 
the store at this place. 

The Bastrop Supply Company has been organized at 
Bastrop with a number of Monroe and Bastrop stockholders 
for the purpose of handling all kinds of hardware and build- 
ers supplies. The capitalization is $18,000. A. T. Turpin 
Charles Snyder and A. G. McBride are the stockholders. 

Wisconsin. 

Alfred Jabusch has opened a hardware and 

store at Deer Park. 


furniture 
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Advertising Help and Comment 


Send Us Copies of Your Advertisements. 
You Get Bigger Results by Advice and Suggestions. 
Service Is Free. 


As it appeared in the Times Re- 
publican, Marshalltown, Iowa, the 
advertisement of Abbott and Son, 
Incorporated, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, was eight 








You folks sure know 
a bargain! 


WE ONLY HAVE TWO MAJESTICS LEFT 


Oneat ... . $117.50 
And the other at . $109.50 


When ¢ are gone you will have to pay $135.00 to $146.00 for a Ma- 
jestic Range, ae that ie what they must sell for when we buy again. 
Why then, you say, do we offer these so cheap? We had seven on 
thand and decided to sell them, so cut the price way down so they would 
aell, and we have sold five already. So If you are needing a Majestic 
Range and appreciate a bargain come in before these twe are gone, for 
it will be many « long day before yeu will have a chance te buy « Ma- 
a0 low as thie. 


ABBOTT & SON Inc. 


“The Busy Hardware” 











inches long by two columns wide. 

Half of the space was given up 
to the illustration which stands out 
so boldly. 

This is a good example of 
straightforward appeal to the cus- 
tomer. 

There is a shrewd psychology in 
the sentence, “Your folks sure know 
a bargain.” 

In a subtle way, it flatters the 
prospective buyer but it is not ful- 
some or overdone. 

It puts the advertiser on a more 
or less intimate footing with the 
readers. 

The figures quoted are manifest- 
ly evidence of genuine bargains. 

There is just enough selling ar- 
gument in the wording of the ad- 
vertisement to make it effective. 

The illustration and text are so 
proportioned as to render the entire 
advertisement readable with a min- 
imum of effort. 





Let Us Help 
The 


Don’t Hesitate to Take Advantage of It. 





In spite of the constantly increas- 
ing number of automobiles, there is 
a growing market for bicycles in 
practically every part of America. 

The demand has been produced 
and stimulated by persuasive adver- 
tising of the type exemplified in 
the advertisement of the Herman 
Bumiller Company which appeared 
in the Commercial Tribune, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The appeal of economy 
forth briefly but convincingly. 

In many of the larger cities car- 
fare has been increased since the 
war. 

For example, in Chicago it is 
eight cents on street cars and ten 
cents on elevated lines, so that there 
is quite a saving in riding to work 
or to school. 

The descriptive text and illustra- 
tions of this advertisement are ade- 
quate to its purpose. 

The statement of prices of the bi- 
cycle and bicycle supplies strength- 
ens the advertisement and helps 
establish confidence in the Herman 
Bumiller Company. 

As an argument of service the 
concluding paragraph of the adver- 


1s set 











RIDE A BICYCLE 
AND SAVE CAR FARE 


RIDE TO WORK. RIDE TO SCHOOL. 


THE CAR FARE YOU SAVE IW LESS THAN A VF AR WILL PAY FOR YOUR WHEEL. 





$7.50: enddles, $1.25 te 5.25: 
mud-quard, $1.30 t2 $2; temps, 
NOW 2S Se & Ss ore 

) THE HERMAN BUMILLER CO. 


BICYCLE RIDERS’ WEADQUARTERS SINCE 1994. 
482 MAIN STREET Between Fourth and Fifth. 











tisement is commendable, namely, 
that bicycle repairs can be done bet- 
ter during ordinary times than dur- 
ing the rush of the season. 
* * * 

Here is an advertisement which 
shows how to get a big effect from 
a small space. 


It was published by Benson 
Hardware Company in the Los An- 
geles Herald, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The electro iron is adequately il- 
lustrated and the price is set forth 
in bold figures. 


Electro tron 





Come and Get Them for a Fow 
Days Only. 


Discount on All Gas 














An iron for laundry work—even 
if it be an electro iron—suggests 
gas ranges. 

Hence, it is not foreign to the 
theme of this advertisement to 
make brief reference to “discount 
on all gas ranges.” 

The only defect in this copy is 
the omission of the street address 
of the Benson Hardware Company. 

Originally, it was part of the elec- 
trotype at the bottom of the adver- 
tisement, as may be inferred from 
traces of it which remain. 

Most of the street address, how- 
ever, has been worn away. 

Los Angeles is a big city. Not 
everyone living there knows where 
the Benson Hardware Company’s 
store is located. 

ok * * 
Describe Your Goods. 

Make your advertisements tell a 
story about the things you have to 
sell. ' 

Very few persons outside of 
printers are interested in mere lists 
or catalogues. 

Don’t merely list your goods, de- 
scribe them. 
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Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 


Better Installations. 


How to Sell More Warm Air Heaters. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 


Ventilating Factories, 


Garages, 


Theaters, and Houses. 





Builds Up Big Furnace Trade 
in Less Than Five Years. 

How a father and two sons started a furnace and 
sheet metal business in 1916 in a modest way and in 
less than five years built up a big trade is a story that 
can be duplicated times without number. 

There is no magic in such a success—unless it be the 
magic of hard work and intelligence. 

When it comes to a show-down, we all average up 
pretty much the same. That is to say, we all have 
practically the same amount of brains and the same 
opportunities for developing manual skill and mental 
talent. 

The reason why H. J. Rump and his sons Charles 
H. and William T. Rump built up a big furnace and 
sheet metal trade in Fremont, Nebraska, is because 
they believed in themselves. They believed in linking 
honest workmanship with reliable quality. They be- 
lieved in and practiced every form of gainful advertis- 
ing; and they believed in service first, last, and all the 
time. 

A vear from the time they started in a rented build- 
ing, they outgrew their quarters and had a building 
constructed for their exclusive use. Within two years 
it was necessary to add to that. 

In the furnace end of their business they concen- 
trated on Rudy furnaces made by the Rudy Furnace 








The Remodeled Office of the Fremont Furnace and Sheet 
Metal Works, Fremont, Nebraska. 


Company, Dowagiac, Michigan, and rigidly adhered to 
the policy of always selling furnaces adequate in size 
with amply large cold and warm air pipes. 

The operation of the Fremont Furnace and Sheet 
Metal Works is divided into departments. One of the 
sons, Charles H. Rump, is in charge of sales, the other 
son, Will, looks after the production; and the father, 
H. J. Rump, assumes general management. 

Two brothers, George and Harry, are in their em- 


ploy. George and Harry do practically all of the in- 
stallation work. 

They have one of the largest businesses in the state 
of Nebraska in this line and it has been built up en- 
tirely on a quality basis. 

They have made it a part of their policy to give the 
purchaser more than he expected. They faithfully re- 
spect every promise they make at the time they close 
a Sale. 














Another View of the Office of the Fremont Furnace and 
Sheet Metal Works, Showing Display of 
Rudy Furnaces. 


In addition to a constantly growing and lucrative 
trade in Rudy furnaces, they also do heavy sheet metal 
work, making barn and factory specialties. They main- 
tai? several trucks and cover a wide territory. 

By using intensive and continuous publicity, in con- 
junction with an up-to-the-minute mailing list and per- 
sonal solicitation, the Fremont Furnace and Sheet 
Metal Works has a constantly growing list of pro- 
spective customers who are easily converted into 
patrons when the time comes. 





Black Diamond Furnace Company 
Has First Annual Meeting. 

The first annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Black Diamond Furnace Company, Monmouth, Iili- 
nois, was held in the Chamber of Commerce rooms of 
that city. 

H. W. Stewart, president of the concern, reported 
on the affairs of the company, showing by audits that 
contrary to the experience of most new organizations 
the company made a profit on the first three months 
of actual operations. 

Directors for the ensuing year were elected by the 
stockholders, as follows: W. W. McCullough, H. W. 
Stewart, M. N. Briggs, I. M. Eastman, F. W. Torley, 
A. H. Frandsen and R. M. Work. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the stock- 
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holders the new directors had a meeting and organized 
by the election of officers: 


President: H. W. Stewart. 

Vice President and General Manager: M. N. 
Briggs. 

Treasurer: I. M. Eastman. 

Secretary: R. M. Work. 

Sales Manager: J. T. Crossland. 

Superintendent: Frank Aungst. 





Obtains Patent for a 
Hot Air Furnace. 


United States patent rights have been secured by 
Arthur W. Smith, Gloucester, Massachusetts, under 
number 1,368,768, for a hot air furnace described in 


the following: 
=a 


In a hot air furnace, 











in combination, a sup- 
porting base, a heating 
element and a stationary 
casing for said heating 
element attached to said 
base to be transported 
‘ therewith as a unit, and 
an extensible section for 
said casing attached to 
the latter to move there- 
with as a unit and ad- 
justable thereon without 
change in construction 
thereof. 
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Moves to New Location. 

The Dakota Furnace Works, formerly located at 
318 North Main Street, Mitchell, South Dakota, have 
moved into the building at 118 South Main Street, 
formerly occupied by the Genco Light Company. C-. 
E. Brady is manager of the Dakota Furnace Works. 





Will Handle Excelsior Steel Furnace 
Company’s Furnaces. 

The E. H. Ward Company, Lansing, Michigan, has 
just made arrangements to handle The Excelsior Steel 
Furnace Company’s life of warm air heaters, pipe fit- 
tings, and registers. The local concern will act as job- 
bers for several counties in central Michigan. A full 
stock of The Excelsior Steel Furnace Company’s heat- 
ers will be carried in Lansing. Immediate service in 
shipments can now be given. 





Associate With People Who 
Know More Than You Do. 

One of the best ways to improve your talent as a 
business man is to associate with people who know 
more than you do, said Stephen W. Gilman, Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration, Department of 
Economics, University of Wisconsin, at the recent 
convention of the Iowa Retail Hardware Association. 

“The clever man’s contact with us recharges our 
mental batteries,” said Professor Gilman, “and the 
result is more energy to reach a higher standard; 
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more energy to readjust our mental machinery to meet 
the new conditions which each succeeding day brings 
to us to be handled; his ideas enlarge and broaden 
our views, putting us into a position to know more 
on the subject of his business, or whatever his sub- 
ject may have been. 

“It is a very easy thing for me to put myself into 
a position where I can circumscribe my own horizon 
to that of the horizon of a bug in a cup, and I say the 
trouble of most of us is that we will not do our very 
best because we are afraid of being criticized if we 
cultivate important people. 

“The plan to cultivate important people and the 
courage to cultivate important people and the disposi- 
tion to get from them something for our equipment 
is the thing that makes for our success. 

“This cultivation of the man that knows more than 
we do ourselves means for us mental, physical, moral, 
spiritual and financial equipment. 

“This fellow around whom we button our coat each 
morning and under this hat has got to be equipped 
and he don’t stay equipped and he has to be equipped 
daily for the kind of mental fight and clash of wits 
when we run up against somebody particularly worth 
while. 

“If you are a thoroughbred keep in your class and 
do not degenerate into the company of people that are 
not. That is keep yourself right and fit and with an 
enlarged view with respect to the things that are go- 
ing on, and your ideals and standards will naturally 
grow higher and better.” 





Here Is the Kind of Man 
Who Is Wanted. 


“A man for hard work and rapid promotion; a man 
who can find things to be done without the help of a 
manager and three assistants. 

“A man who gets to work on time in the morning 
and does not imperil the lives of others in an attempt 
to be first out of the office at night. 

“A man who listens carefully when he is spoken to 
and asks only enough questions to insure the ac- 
curate carrying out of instructions. 

“A man who moves quickly and makes as little noise 
as possible about it. 

“A man who looks you straight in the eye and tells 
the truth every time. 

“A man who does not pity himself for having to 
work. 

“A man who is cheerful, courteous to everyone and 
determined to ‘make good.’ 

“A man who, when he does not know, says ‘I don’t 
know,’ and when he is asked to do anything says 
‘T'll try.’ 

“A man who does not make the same mistake twice, 
who is not a goody-goody, a prig or a cad, but who 
does the very best he knows how with every task en- 
trusted to him. 

“This man is wanted everywhere. Age or lack of 
experience do not count. There isn’t any limit, ex- 
cept his own ambition, to the number or size of the 
jobs he can get. He is wanted in every big business 
from Maine to California.” 
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Practical Helps for Tinsmiths 


No Two Jobs Are Exactly Alike. 


Therefore, the Sheet 


Metal Worker Has to Meet Each Difficulty as [t Comes. 


Send Your Problems to Us. 


Let Our Experts Help You. 





SHOWS HOW TO DEVELOP 
PIPE INTERSECTION. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 

In your issue of February 5th, Charles F. Scott of 
Memphis, Texas, asked for a demonstrated solution 
for a pipe intersection. 

In your last two issues have been answers to this 
inquiry, which have explained the method for laying 
out this fitting thoroughly. 
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Quarter pallern of pipe wilh hole 


Drawing of Pipe Intersection. 


However, the drawing which I| have inclosed may 
give your correspondent a clearer idea of this problem. 

No explanation is necessary as it has been explained 
in your issues of February 19th and 26th. 

Very truly yours, 
Davip C. JONEs, 
Billings Sheet Metal Works. 
Billings, Montana, March 7, 1921. 





Government Issues Report on 
Copper Mining in Alaska. 


The copper mines of the Chitina Valley are the larg- 
est and richest thus far developed in Alaska. Their 
successful development has been made possible by the 
completion of the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
road, which affords transportation to tidewater. 

The recent mining progress in this district is shown 
in a report entitled “Mining in the Chitina Valley, 
Alaska,” by F. H. Moffit, issued by the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, as Bul- 
letin 714-C. 


Postpones Iowa Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Convention. 

Owing to the fact that the time is too short to make 
adequate arrangements for an effective program, the 
first annual convention of the Iowa Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association has been postponed from March 
23 to May I1 and 12, 1921. 

In the meantime vigorous efforts will be made to 
increase the membership of the new organization, says 
Secretary R. E. Pauley. 

No change will be made in the location of the con- 
vention, which is to be held in Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Dissolves Copartnership. 

Through the dissolution of the copartnership of 
Wright and Ehrig, Waterloo, lowa, John G. Wright 
again becomes sole proprietor of the tin and sheet 
metal shop at 402 lifth Street, west. The firm also 
conducted a similar shop in Cedar Falls, lowa, and 
by the terms of dissolution Mr. Ehrig becomes owner 
in that city. Mr. Wright has conducted the business 
at Cedar Falls for thirteen years. 





Buys a Sheet Metal Shop. 

Joseph Green, for several years employed at the 
Weyrich hardware store, Pekin, Illinois, has pur- 
chased the sheet metal shop of T. W. Tyler at Morton, 
Illinois. He has rented additional space and intends 
greatly to enlarge the business. Mr. Green has a 
reputation for skill and service which are an asset to 
him in his new undertaking. 





Installs New Equipment. 

Simpson Brothers, sheet metal contractors for a 
number of years at Weston, West Virginia, are in- 
stalling new equipment in their recently opened shop 
on Brook Street in that town. 





Incorporates Sheet Metal Works. 

The United States Sheet Metal Works, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock by George L. Townsend, D. L. Broughton, 
and E. P. Moody, to manufacture sheet metal products. 





Wants Patterns for Motor Boat. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

I wish to build a motor boat 35 feet long for a fif- 
teen horse power motor. 

I would like to procure patterns for such a motor 
boat or even a rough sketch of it would do. 

Joun H. Jounston. 
Henderson, Kentucky, March 14, 1921. 
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A Vigorous and Fighting Optimism Marks Convention 
of Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 


Cooperation between All Members of the Association in Action 
As Well as in Speech Is Advocated as Best Means to Success. 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Wisconsin was held at Mil- 
waukee, March 17th and 18th, in the Republican 
House, being attended by the largest number of mem- 
bers and guests in the history of the Association. 

President Paul L. Biersach, Milwaukee, called the 
first session to order at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, and in- 
troduced Philip A. Grau, Secretary of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, who extended a cordial wel- 
come on behalf of the city. His address was inter- 
spersed with many witty and appropriate anecdotes. 

ok Kk 3K 

President Biersach stated that inasmuch as Secre- 
tary C. W. Pansch, Racine, had all the data and fig- 
ures on the Association’s activities during the past year, 
he would be in far better position to make a complete 
report than the President, so Mr. Pansch was called to 
read the Secretary’s report, as follows: 

Report of Secretary C. W. Pansch to the Seventh Annual 
Convention of the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association, March 17, 1921, in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

“We assemble in convention for the seventh time, 
in the city of Milwaukee, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing, deliberating and acting intelligently upon such 
problems confronting our industry, our business, and 
ourselves. It becomes the duty of the Secretary to 
lay before the members a short résumé of the work 
performed during the past year. 

“The first problem in the past has been increasing 
membership. As you will remember at the last con- 
vention held one year ago, we had 79 members in 
good standing and 10 associate members. During this 
year we have added 11 members and have lost 3. Two 
of these have gone out of the sheet metal business and 
one was dropped for non-payment of dues. In sum- 
ming up the percentage of increase we find it is about 
10 per cent. Associate memberships were absorbed 
by the Auxiliary. 

“The launching of the Travelers’ Auxiliary of the 
Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors Association was 
one of the important items, which was worked out by 
the Board of Directors with the help of Mr. R. W. 
Blanchard and Mr. E. C. Taylor. These men have 
given time and money to help bring about the or- 
ganization of the Auxiliary and to them our organiza- 
tion is indebted for their untiring efforts in behalf 
of the Auxiliary which was successfully launched dur- 
ing the recent Hardware Dealers Convention. 


“The Board of Directors believe that through their 
efforts, along with missionary work on the part of 
every member of our organization, we should, within 
another year, nearly double the membership of our 
Association and organize several new locals in various 
cities in the state. 

“This increase in membership carries along with it 





bigger things to be accomplished by the officers and 
members, and more benefit to each person connected 
herewith. I believe we can soon reach the plane 
where we can have a secretary who shall receive a 
salary and put in his time working for the members 
at large. This important phase of our progress will 
rest with the outcome in increased membership. 

“The Board of Directors were successful in ar- 
ranging with the Hardware Dealers Insurance Com- 
pany to grant to every member of our Association the 
privilege of buying various kinds of insurance at a 
saving of about 50 per cent on premiums. This in- 
cludes fire insurance on buildings and stock, automo- 
bile insurance for liability, property damage, fire and 
theft and three forms of collision'insurance. I hope 
the members will make good use of the insurance 
thereby helping the business of the insurance com- 
pany and also themselves, in the way of saving one- 
half of what premiums are paid to other insurance 
companies at present. 

“The Board of Directors, at their meeting in May, 
all Chairmen of Committees Ex-officio 
members of the Board of Directors and several have 
been present at the meetings that followed. However, 
there is room for improvement in the work of com- 
mittees and it is hoped that the incoming officers will 


1920, made 


experience no trouble in getting 100 per cent attend- 
ance at all meetings. 

“As was requested and ordered at the last conven- 
tion, the Board of Directors, through the Secretary, 
asked for a referendum vote of the membership. as 
regards the raise in dues and the result of the vote is 
as follows. There were 78 cards sent out and 42 
mailed back affirmative answers and six negative, 
thereby showing that the majority of the member- 
ship is in favor of the raise. The Treasurer has been 
ordered to collect $5.00 dues in the future. 

“The various committees have no doubt been 
session and at the proper time will hand in reports 
in connection with their work. 

“The same methods of publicity have been carried 
out hy your Board of Directors as have been in vogue 
in the past. The various members have put forth 
special effort for the benefit of our Association and 
the industry in general. These will, no doubt, be 
dwelt upon in making the reports. 

“The Treasurer will make a detailed report of the 
finances of our Association, as it goes without saying 
that Bill has done his job in the same first class shape 
that has characterized him in the past as a good fel- 
low to handle the money of the Association. 

“T wish to thank the various- trade papers, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp, Sheet 
Metal Worker and Warm Air Heating and Sheet 
Metal Journal, for the loyal support given our Asso- 
ciation in timely articles helpful in the fullest measure 


in 
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and appreciated by every member. In issue 
several articles in association work in our state were 
found, as well as the industry in general. 

“An interesting program has been prepared and it 
is the hope of the officers that all will reap great bene- 
fit by listening attentively to the speakers. 


every 


“My sincere thanks are also extended to every offi- 
cer and committeeman for the loyal service rendered 
the association at the meetings and also the help 
rendered at all times to me in helping to serve this 
organization as Secretary. 

“In conclusion let me quote the words of the Secre- 
tary of one year ago, as I feel a great lesson is there- 
in contained : 

““Let us use our best endeavors to the 
standards of the vocation in which we are engaged 
and so conduct our affairs that others in our vocation 
may find it wise, profitable and conclusive to happi- 


elevate 


ness.” ” 

The report of Treasurer William Gallun, Milwaukee, 
showed that the financial affairs of the Association 
were properly handled and there was money in the 
treasury. 

The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer having 
been audited were passed to the files of the Associa- 
tion. 

Among the most important committee reports were 
those of the Committee on Industrial Education and 
of the Committee on Overhead Burden, the former 
being rendered by C. W. Pansch and the latter by Otto 
Geussenhainer, Sheboygan, chairmen of the respec- 
tive commitees. 

The report on “Industrial Education” was as fol- 
lows: 

Report of Committee on Industrial Education Delivered 
to Seventh Annual Convention Wisconsin Sheet 


Metal Contractors’ Association, March 17, 
1921, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“Your committee on Industrial Education beg to 
report as follows: 

“As the last four or six years have had conditions 
which prohibited any boy learning a trade or even 
thinking about his future, placed the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractor in a position where he could do nothing as 
regards apprentices. We that the 
time is again close at hand when a great number of 
boys will be available as apprentices and the sheet 
metal contractor should put forth special effort to 
have in his employ at least one apprentice to every 
A good time to consider this move is 


believe however 


3 journeymen. 
right now, when nearly every locality is negotiating 
with local unions in framing arguments for the coming 
year. 

“There is a new beginning all the way through 
since the operations of the factory have become con- 
siderable below normal, and it would be wise for every 
one assembled here to give much thought to the sub- 
ject of apprentices, at this time when all conditions 
point to a good time to deal with organized labor, who 
in our estimation are to blame for a great portion of 
the present shortage of good mechanics. 

“By being persistent in regard to more apprentices 
will help a long way toward placing them in our shops 
and when this is done the great burden of teaching 
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such worthy boys rests with us. Let us not fail to do 
our duty in helping them to the utmost. 

“Considerable help is being biought by the continua- 
tion schools in some cities, as for instance, in Racine, 
Wisconsin, a new class is formed for the purpose of 
learning the sheet metal trade. To make a good start 
some equipment has been purchased and the class 
will start shortly under the instruction of a first class 
sheet metal worker. One member of this committee 
has been consulted as to who could properly teach such 
a class and has placed names of several good men who 
could act as teachers. As to the outcome, with proper 
following some good will surely result. 

“It will be possible for some boys to find themselves, 
and no doubt some day find a waiting job in our shops 


when he can mould himself into a mechanic. This 





Paul L. Biersach, ‘Retiring President Wisconsin Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association. 


work of making mechanics rests to a considerable de- 
gree with ourselves and too much stress can not be 
laid upon the part we must play in connection there- 
with. 

Open Shop. 

“Several noteworthy magazines have issued state- 
ments upon the question of Open Shop. The Ameri- 
can l‘ederation of Labor is carrying on a well-directed 
campaign of education and the various organizations 
of employers are putting their views before the public 
in a great variety of forms. 

“One statement as quoted in ‘Industry’ asserts that 
‘the open-shop drive of certain groups of American 
employers is becoming so strong that it threatens not 
only the welfare of the wage-earners but the whole 
structure of industrial peace and order. The evidence 
shows that the present drive in its organized form is 
not merely against the “closed shop” but against union- 
ism itself and particularly against collective bargain- 
ing.’ 

“Another statement is a little more general and 
cautious, but it, too, rests upon that assumption that 
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‘the present open shop campaign is inspired in many 
quarters by antagonism to union labor.’ 

“Tt does not require the sanction of the public to 
establish the fact of antagonism between employers 
and labor union. For the last two generations this 
antagonism has been the outstanding, most discourag- 
ing, and expensive fact in American industry. The 
labor union is primarily a fighting organization, de- 
veloped and maintained for the purpose of advancing 
the interests of its members. It has fought employers 
year in and year out. It has agitated in the public 
press in order to secure the support of public opinion. 
It has been active in every legislative body from Con- 
gress down; and it has not hesitated to use lawless 
coercion upon non-union workers in order to force 
them into the union or out of industry. 

“There can be no question that in most of its ac- 
tivities organized labor has been within the rights 


Right to Left: 





guaranteed all American citizens by our Constitution. 
The right to organize, the right of free speech and 
assembly, the right to educate public opinion and in- 
fluence legislation, the right to quit work—these are all 
American rights common to every class and individual 
and guaranteed by constitutional sanctions. 

“The workingman has developed precisely the same 
weaknesses under the stimulus of power that the em- 
ployer is liable to under like conditions. It was thie 
misuse of power on the part of employers which made 
the labor union a necessity. Blindness, selfishness, 
absence of a sense of moral obligation, the tendency 
to a tyrannical use of power—these have marred in- 
dustrial relations as‘they have every other human re- 
lation through all history. 

“A generation ago certain great capitalistic organiza- 
tions dreamed of establishing monopolies. They failed 
because they were bucking against law—economic law, 
moral law, civil law. The labor union is now setting 
the stage to make of itself a labor monopoly. It will 
fail just as the monopolistic employers failed and for 
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the same reasons. There was a time when big business 
thought no more of devouring a small competitor than 
a tiger thinks of eating a lamb. By and by the great, 
indifferent public woke up and managed to establish a 
closed season for small competitors in business. 
“During the war the labor union bloomed out into 
power and influence undreamed of a decade ago. 
Wages went up faster and higher than even the 
Christian Science airplanes furnished our fighting men. 
Labor restriction rules, regulations, multiplied like 
flies and settled upon industrial establishments until 
production fell faster even than wages soared. Then 
came a reaffirmation by organized labor of the mon- 
opolistic principle embodied by the closed shop, and 
violence and terrorism were loosed against the mil- 
lions of American employees who were not members 


‘ of a labor union and did not wish to become members. 


The tiger was out after the sheep among employees 





just as he had been a generation before among the 
employers. And once more the big, indifferent, long- 
suffering public is waking up. The open-shop move- 
ment is really an effort to establish a closed season for 
non-organized labor, and to this extent and for this 
reason it is bound to succeed. 

“We are heartily in favor of nearly all of the ob- 
jectives originally set by the labor movement as ex- 
pressed in the unions. We are convinced that good 
conditions, reasonable hours, high pay, steady employ- 
ment, freedom from exploitation are absolutely essen- 
tial for those who work for wages if our economic 
and political structure is to be permanently progres- 
sive. 

“But we are equally convinced that these essential 
objectives can neither be reached nor retained unless 
the individual worker willingly pays the price. That 
price is high production; care in the use of tools and 
materials; and full discharge in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion of all personal and social obligations to the em- 
ployer and the public. If production had gone up 
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along with soaring wages, an enlarged supply of com- 
modities would long ago have automatically checked 
the rise in prices. 

“The function of an industrial job is to produce 
something that the community needs and wants. If 
in the production of this commodity wise management 
is coupled with efficient labor, the two achieve gener- 
ous profit upon capital and equally generous wages 
for labor. But if labor is reluctant and suspicious, if 
the worker is trussed up by endless union rules and 
laws and penalties, if while his hours are shortened 
and his wages increased his work falls off in both 
quantity and quality, then he is killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg, not only for himself but for his 
employer. 

“There is no substitute for good honest work. The 
union can improve conditions, shorten hours, increase 
wages, liberate the worker from exploitations only by 
improving the quality of the worker and of his work. 
All the armies and laws on earth can not keep a man’s 
job safe if he won’t work. And just here is where the 
union movement has failed and where it has given im- 
petus to the open-shop idea. There is no artificial way 
of paying a man more than he honestly earns. 

“The closed shop is a movement in favor of the 
union organization rather than of the individual work- 
er. The open shop rests upon recognization of the 
individual. ‘worker rather than the organization to 
which he may belong. 

“Unions and parties, it must be remembered, are 
temporary. The individual man remains from age to 
age. If the union fails, it will fail because it lifts it- 
self above the men who compose it. If the open shop 
fails, it will be for the same reason.” 

The report of the Committee on Overhead Burden 
follows: 

Report of Committee on Overhead Burden. 

“Owing to sad experiences in the past Sheet Metal 
Contractors as well as all other contractors have real- 
ized at some time or another in their career that it costs 
money to be in business even when you are not doing 
any business. Experience is an expensive teacher as 
all those who had that sort of a teacher can testify, and 
with the object in view of having the membership of 
their respective trade associations profit by past experi- 
ences of others, all trade gatherings, conventions, etc., 
for some time have had this subject a favorite theme 
under the mysterious name ‘Overhead Burden.’ 

“We have heard so many lectures and real so many 
essays on this subject that hardly a Philadelphia lawyer 
could understand much less plain, simple-minded tin- 
smiths such as we are assembled here today. We will, 
therefore, present for your consideration a simple rule 
that, like all rules, requires modification in accordance 
with the size of the job or whether material or labor 
predominates and which would be a question of judg- 
ment. 

“In order that anyone of us can find out what it 
cost him to do business in 1920 he takes his last year 
business report and adds together purchase price of 
merchandise sold and purchase price of labor sold, 
this gives him the total purchase price of what he had 
for sale. Then he adds up all of his expenses such as 
rent, taxes, light, fuel, water, trucks, bookkeepers and 
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teamsters’ salary, etc., not to forget the boss’ salary, 
postage, freight, express and all that he paid out (ex- 
cept what he paid for material and merchandise labor). 
This would be his total expense of doing business. 
“Knowing cost price of what he sold and knowing 
cost price of selling it he easily can get the percentage 
of cost of doing business. 
Example— 
Cost of material and labor sold. .$40,000 


Business expenses ............ $10,000 

Percentage equal ............. 10,000 
———- = 25 per cent 
$40,000 


“This is the first rudiment of arriving at the amount 
you must add to your cost before your profit begins 
and if all material is of fike value and all sales are sim- 
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ilar transactions this rule holds good and where mod- 
ifications must be made is a matter of judgment on the: 
part of the manager who must be guided by past ex- 
perience. 

“It may cost ‘you 50 cents to sell an article you buy 
for 10 cents and the expense of selling a $500.00 job 
be less than $10.00. Or, where ‘you sell service only, 
your overhead will be much higher than where you sell 
only material. This only proves that thefe are ex- 
ceptions to all rules and again the exceptions prove the 
rule. 

“To lay down a rule of what percentage should be 
added to all the items sold large or small would be as 
difficult as to learn the Chinese alphabet. 

“Where the business sells much more labor than ma- 
terial the better plan is to use as a basis. On one hand 
the cost of the labor sold during the year and on the 
other hand the cost of the non-productive labor plus 
all of the other costs already enumerated the percent- 
age of overhead would be very much larger than most 
of us realize, unless we have gone to the trouble and 
assorted our sales for tha” purpose. Your committee- 
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has tried to report this in such a way that all of you 
who have not already done so may upon returning 
home figure out for themselves.” 

Following the committee reports there was a gen- 
eral discussion until 12 o'clock when the session ad- 
journed. 

Promptly at 2 p. m. President Biersach brought 
down his gavel for the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion, and First Vice-president Charles F. Warning, 
Oshkosh, delivered an excellent address on “Cost 
Keeping and Overhead,” as follows: 

Address on “Cost Keeping and Overhead Accounting,” by 
Charles F. Warning, Delivered to Seventh Annual 
Convention of Wisconsin Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association, March 17, 1921, 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

“Cost systems, by most simple grouping, may be di- 
vided into three general classes. Group 1: Industries 
that produce only one single stock commodity. <A 
paper mill making only one kind of paper or any fac- 








dent Travelers’ Auxiliary. 


tory making only one kind and size of an article would 
be in this class. Group 2: Industries producing sev- 
eral stock commodities. An automobile factory mak- 
ing several sizes and styles of cars. A chemical works 
producing several kinds of chemicals would be in this 
class. Group 3: Industries whose products are of vary- 
ing specifications, the sheet metal industry belongs to 
this group. 

“In the first and second groups the finding of the 
indirect expense and its distribution over production is 
comparatiyely simple. But the third or last group it is 
conceded by expert cost accountants to be more difficult 
to arrive at a just distribution of costs over production. 

“Tt is not to be wondered at that there are many 
engaged in the sheet metal business, and good me- 
chanics-too, who do not seem to make any progress 
in it; by progress I mean of course, financially. In 
many cases this is not because of lack of energy or 
experience in executing the work, but I believe in most 
cases it is due to a lack of understanding of sound 
business principles involved in conducting the business. 


“T maintain that sheet metal work in the building 
‘industry requires more skill and experience than nearly 
any other trade in the building line, because the work 
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is made from raw material, which is flat sheets, into the 
products required for the building, and then erected. 
Where steam fitters, plumbers, electricians and others 
of the building crafts, means the erection of finished 
materials only. If this is so, then why should not the 
sheet metal contractor be entitled to at least the same 
remuneration for his work as other trades engaged 
in the building line. 

“He is entitled to it and will get it if he will con- 
duct his business in a business-like way, by installing 
a cost system. Do not misunderstand me, this is not 
all that is required. The successful sheet metal con- 
tractor must be scrupulously honest, he must be thor- 
oughly experienced and render prompt and efficient 
service to his customers. It is only when he does those 
things that he is entitled to a fair profit on his work. 

“T will now illustrate on the sample sheets that I 
have prepared a method of cost finding and its dis- 
tribution on production of a sheet metal business. The 








figures used mean no more than to illustrate the work 
and principles involved and are therefore not to be 
taken as applying to anyone’s particular business. 

“For an example I am taking a business whose total 
sales for one year amount to $30,000.00. As business 
is done these days this would not be considered very 
large, but as a sheet metal business it is as good a size 
and perhaps represents somewhere near the average 
business of our membership in this association. 

The ideal cost system is to divide the industry into 
departments, such as purchase, sales, stock-room, erect- 
ing, shop, etc., and figure separate costs for each de- 
partment. But in a business of the size we have under 
consideration, this would not be practical, so we will 
place all items in one department. 

Let us call this the General Sheet Metal Works and 
assume it is a going concern that has an established 
business and a good system of double entry bookkeep- 
ing, which is absolutely essential. We will consult the 
records, which are the general ledger, cash book and 
time book. 

In the ledger we find the following accounts paid 
out during the year that could not be charged to any 
particular job, firm or person, so these accounts are the 




















—— 
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costs of running the business for the year. 
Statement of Running Cost for year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, General Sheet Metal Works: 


General and Office Expense...............c.eeeeee: $ 500.00 
DO, occ nuh ddackde cicadas kbh be saennudeweenacs 300.00 
ProGt: amd Loot, bad S000 ..c osc vcccsescsccccve 100.00 
Depreciation, Mch., tools and fixtures.............. 150.00 
Ghee sok CRAKS ESSA DaNE REN SENSE RARER REE N 100.00 
ES Uy d5 0s thee ccs eae eked eeuneees 100.00 
BN Aca .cadanounives dave aes Gudadeemisacnehn 750.00 
eee Oe eR ee Re Te ee 2,000.00 
a i ec tials ia eee ola ae 100.00 
ee "Se eee 200.00 

$4,300.00 


“The non-productive labor you will not find in the 
ledger but the time book may be made to show this 
without much additional work. All men who are paid 
by the hour should be required to fill out daily time 
tickets showing just what job and amount of time 
worked on it. If men are doing work that can not be 
charged to any particular job, such as repairing a ma- 
chine, sweeping the shop, etc., they should so state. 

“These time tickets are turned into the office at the 
close of each day and the bookkeeper enters these hours 
daily in the time book. 

“By adding the totals in the non-chargeable hour 
cost column in the time book we obtain the amount of 
$200.00 as reflected in our statement of running cost, 
making a total of $4,300.00. This amount represents 
all of the items of cost used in running the General 
Sheet Metal Works for the year. 

“The next step will be to determine how we are go- 
ing to get this money back that we have paid out to 
run this business. By prorating it over production of 
the next year’s business of course. Right here I wish 
to call your attention to the fact that in any cost sys- 
tem it is never possible to determine the exact cost of 
the period in which you are operating until the close 
of the period. True, you can set up a statement of 
Running Costs weekly, monthly, quarterly or semi- 
annually, but this is not altering the fact that we are 
always trying to get back in one period what it cost us 
to run in the previous one. 

“The period that I would recommend for a business 
of the size we have under consideration, is one year as 
many of the costs are paid only once a year, such as 
insurance, taxes, depreciation charges, etc., and to 
split these up into shorter periods in a business of this 
size would make it cumbersome. 

“There are a number of methods for distributing 
costs over production. For the purpose of this discus- 
sion we will consider three: First, the direct material 
and labor cost method. Second, the direct labor cost. 
Third, the direct labor hour method. By referring 
again to our records, the ledger and time book, we find 
value of total materials used in production, $15,000.00, 
cost of total labor used in production, $8,000.00. By 
summing up the total in the chargeable hour column in 
the time book, we find there was 10,000 hours of pro- 
ductive labor used in the period. With this informa- 
tion we will set up a table for distributing cost on pro- 
duction by a system of prorating the indirect expense 
on the basis of the three methods under discussion. 
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Table for Prorating Running Costs on Production. 


First 
Direct Materials and Labor Cost method: 
We TON PENNS gon cn sc cccctcdsxbiéiccs $15,000.00 
ee I os vv ns csawendtnsatenanees 8,000.00 
Total Direct Materials and Labor............. $23,000.00 
Ae SUN PINE oc cnctusdcedavieeaséekia 4,300.00 
Indirect expense, $4,300.00+ Materials and Labor, $23,000.00— 
8.7% 
Second 
Direct Labor Cost Method: 
pO BR RE $ 8,000.00 
eee 4,300.00 
Indirect Expense, $4,300.00+-Direct Labor Cost, $8,000.00— 
53.75% 
Third 
Direct Labor Hour Method: 
Total Direct Labor Hours.........ccccdeccess 10,000 
rrr $ 4,300.00 
Indirect Expense, $4,300.00+-Direct Labor Hours, 10,000—43c 
per hour 


“The question arises, what are the items that right- 
fully belong in the running costs of the business? The 
answer is, all of the items that can not be charged di- 
rect to others, as stated before. But there may occur 
an unusual loss, a fire, a serious accident, that costs 
a large sum of money. Or through an error or gross 
neglect by the management, a large contract is taken 
at a heavy loss. 

“These are unusual and I hold that they should be 
taken out of the profits and not put into the running 
cost statement. Then again, the proprietor may charge 
an unreasonable amount for his salary, claiming that 
it costs him that much to live. This may be true but I 
say he si living beyond his means and had better cut 
his salary to what he could command by working for 
others and live accordingly, unless he has an income 
from some other source. 

“In closing I will say that the running cost statement 
should be compared from time to time and changes 
noted, as there may be items that can be reduced if you 
are aware of them. With a cost system installed as I 
have outlined in this brief discussion, you will have 
that feeling of confidence in the conducting of your 
business that comes to a man when he is working to 
attain a certain goal and is positive that he will get 
there. The guess work is gone and you are on a sure 
footing, conducting your business in a modern busi- 
ness-like way, as every large industry is doing, that is 
successful.” 

A very animated discussion took place after Mr. 
Warning’s address on some of the points brought out, 
and it was past four o’clock when the session was ad- 
journed. 

In the evening The Travelers’ Auxiliary of the Wis- 
consin Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association was host 
at a splendid dinner and entertainment, Ralph A. 
Blanchard of the Hart & Cooley Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut, filling the position of toastmaster 
in his usual accomplished manner. 

Address of R. W. Blanchard at Banquet and Entertain- 
ment Given by Traveling Salesmen’s Auxiliary to 
Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 


tion in Republican House, March 17, 1921, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“On behalf of the Traveling Salesmen’s Auxiliary, 
I welcome you. The banquet you have enjoyed is but 
a simple expression of appreciation for the kindness 
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and courtesies you have extended, one and all, as we 
have called upon you from time to time. 

“T’ll tell the world your committee is some salesman. 
After canvassing the territory thoroughly trying to sell 
the Toastmastership for tonight and finding no cus- 
tomers, they decided to sell it to me. I am an easy 
mark. This brings to mind the experience of a certain 
Wisconsin sheet metal contractor not far from here, 
who made his first trip to New York, being especially 
interested in monkeys he decided to spend his first 
morning at Bronx Park, and accosting a stranger, in- 
quired the way. 

“ ‘Say, there are 5,000,000 people in this city and 
how in thundred did you come to ask me?’ 

“Of course we all know that the way to a man’s 
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heart is by way of his stomach, but we do not mean to 
satisfy the inner man alone, therefore our program. 
I trust that you will enjoy the entertainment which will 
follow, and that you will take home with you many 
pleasant memories of this occasion. I hope that each 
of you will take an active part in your association meet- 
ings, and will go home feeling well repaid for coming 
to this convention and make plans to be with us next 
year. 

“Always remember you will get no more out of the 
Association work than you put into it. Your benefits 
will be measured according to your activities. If you 
have nothing to say, or any suggestions to offer in your 
association meetings, then do not hesitate to endorse 
the other fellow. You know a Swede made a big hit 
out in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, one home-coming 
day. Standing in front of the Cataract hotel was an 
Irishman with a wonderful gift of eloquence, elaborat- 
ing on the excellence of the wienies he was selling. He 
drew a big crowd, who applauded his oratory, but his 
rival across the street did the business, for he knew 
his limitations, and all he said was, ‘Und yust De same 
tang over here.’ 

“Business conditions at this time are in rather a 
peculiar condition, and it behooves every one of us to 
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put our shoulders to the wheel and get back to normal 
as early as possible. 

“One thing I want to urge upon each of you, whether 
you be sheet metal contractor or salesman, is the 
spreading of optimism. Every cloud has a silver lin- 
ing, and even though the horizon of business today is 
a little cloudy, if we will all do our share of boosting, 
conditions will soon improve. 

“We live in the best country in the world, a country 
full of opportuinties and advantages, and we know that 
a depressing condition can not remain long with us 
if we all spread optimism. In 1776 the thirteen col- 
onies, having thrown off the yoke of the oppressor, 
bound themselves under the Constitution to a united 
country, recognizing the individual right of every man 
to liberty, life, and the pursuit of happiness. Hugging 
close this ideal, the United States of America has 
evolved into a most glorious nation. Its citizenship is 
received with open arms the world over, and the time 
has now come when the people of every country are 
turning to this nation to extend to them that same right 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

“No longer can we be content simply with the preser- 
vation of those rights to ourselves, they must be ex- 
tended to mankind everywhere. The eyes of the world 
are upon us at the present hour, and we can not, we 
shall not, fail. 

““No man liveth unto himself and no man dieth 
unto himself.’ 

“We shall fulfill our mission upon this earth only 
as we take up the burden of our fellows. 

“T trust that our little gatherings here from time to 
time will bring a more cordial relationship between 
each of us, and you will assist our neighbor in every 
way possible.” 

Friday’s Session. 

At 10 a. m., Friday, E. C. (Buck) Taylor, of the 
Rudy Furnace Company, Dowagiac, Michigan, Presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary, spoke on “The Necessity of an 
Auxiliary,” pointing out some of the things which had 
already been done by the Travelers’ Auxiliary and 
some of the things the members hoped to accomplish, 
such as working for a better relationship between sheet 
metal contractors in the same locality, increased interest 
in the State and Local Associations, etc. 

Otto Geussenhainer was then called on for his “Sur- 
vey of General Business Conditions for 1921.” 
Address on General Business Conditions for 1921 by Otto 

Guessenhainer, Delivered to the Seventh Annual Con- 

vention of the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, March 18, 1921, in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

“Tt is with strict orders from our President that you 
have been assigned this subject,’ writes Secretary C. 
W. Pansch and you all know what that means. It 
means that I must obey. It means that I must join 
the prophets. Had he only modified the subject so as 
to read ‘Business conditions at the present time,’ it 
would be easy. 

“T could have been very brief, using the language of 
our fellow citizens who have the best developed com- 
mercial instinct and who have had their prophets long 
before the Christian era I could say ‘business is rotten.’ 

“However, I must speak of the business conditions 
this coming year as I see them or as I think I see them. 
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‘Men who prophesied in the political or social field 
arrived at their conclusions through consulting the past 
and thus we must do in the commercial field as well. 
This is my prognosis for 1921: ‘Business will show a 
marked improvement.’ 

“We all remember how during the war period rail- 
road construction, highway and bridge construction as 
well as building operations were discouraged on ac- 
count of being non-essentials, yet, owing to the war 
activities there was great prosperity. 

“When upon the signing of the armistice these war 
activities ceased there was still enough momentum to 
carry this prosperity over until last fall. 

“Now, however, business needs another impulse and 
what was non-essential during the war will supply 


some of the impulse needed to restore former pros- 


perity. 





Otto Guessenhainer, Elected Fourth Vice-president Wis- 
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“Although we are all primarily interested in our 
own trade, business is so interlaced in the various 
trades, industries, commercial pursuits, etc., that our 
trade will be influenced by the general business condi- 
tions the coming year and all coming years until the 
end of all things. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the railroads 
will spend millions on equipment—necessary equip- 
ment at that. They will spend large sums on roadway 
and bridges. 

“All those employed in this work will be consumers 
of commodities. Building operations never ceased en- 
tirely and will have more reason than ever to continue 
this year, owing to the shortage of houses. Highway 
construction work will be with us again, all this giv- 
ing employment to many men directly and indirectly, 
who will buy merchandise. 

“Even though there was an overproduction in cloth- 
ing and shoes, the consumption of these commodities 
will go on right along and increasingly so as the selling 
prices again approach normal conditions. 
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“Of the many other necessary commodities there was 
no overproduction. There was no overproduction even 
in wumnecessary commodities notably automobiles. 
Manufacturers of automobiles could hardly keep pace 
with the demand. 

“It was only when one manufacturer reduced the 
price 25 per cent in a spectacular manner that the pros- 
pective buyers of automobiles got cold feet, and as I 
said before, the various business interests are so inter- 
laced with each other the whole structure had to suffer. 

“Therefore, with the revival of such industrial activ- 
ities as: railroad construction and equipment work, 
good roads construction, building operations, etc., that 
were more or less dormant during the war period, the 
demand for merchandise will again increase and busi- 
ness in general revive even if automobile manufactur- 
ers have a reduced output and employ fewer men. 

“However that may be, industrial depressions create 
hardship and we dislike them for that reason. They 
teach us to prepare for them—and happy are those 
who are prepared. 

“In every station of life the individual or the busi- 
ness must not only strive to make both ends meet, but 
must also strive to lay up something for a rainy day and 
not only strive to do so, but do so. 

“If the people at large will (through this depres- 
sion) again become thrifty and avoid unnecessary ex- 
penses the business depression and all the misery that 
went with it will not have been in vain and the better 
business outlook will be enduring for some time and 
we can hopefully look ahead. 

“T sincerely believe that we can keep everyone em- 
ployed who desires to be employed and though profits 
for the employers will be diminished materially yet the 
motto should be “The most good for the greatest num- 
ber,’ and 1921 will not be such a bad year after all.” 

The afternoon session was devoted entirely to dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to warm air heating. 

George Harms, of F. Meyer & Brother Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, former President of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contractors, spoke on “How 
to Purchase and Install a Warm Air Furnace,” as fol- 
lows: 

“As I am a manufacturer of furnaces and now 
speak for the general good of the industry, I am really 
forced to speak differently than I would if I met you 
each individually in your office. There are many good 
furnaces on the market, and there are also a very large 
number of furnaces that can not be considered as such. 

“Tt is not so much a question if you should pur- 
chase an all-steel furnace or one that is made of all 
cast iron, or a combination of cast iron and steel. As 
many of you are selling one or more styles of fur- 
naces, it would be very unethical of me at this time 
to show the merits of one and the defects of another. 

“To those who are not now selling any particular 
stvle of furnace, my advice is to investigate very 
thoroughly before placing an order. Do not buy the 
best just because it costs more, or take the cheapest 
because you get it for less. Consider the conditions 
in your city and the territory that you cover. 

“Although you will never make a mistake by buy- 
ing a good furnace, competition may determine the 
amount that you can sell these furnaces for. There- 
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fore, competition may have bearing on the prices that 
you should pay. My advice is to turn down the fur- 
nace that is made only for competition, whose manu- 
facturer will not stand back of you in the matter of 
heating qualities, fuel consumption, and durability. 

“[ want to emphasize the fact that ‘it never pays to 
buy cheap goods.’ With this I do not mean to say 
that just because you may have bought it at a lower 
price, that the furnace is no good, but I mean the class 
of furnaces which are considered of the competitive 
class and are sold on prices only. 

“Don’t forget that the cheap furnace you buy takes 
just as much of your own good money. The cheap 
competitive furnace manufacturer who considers only 
so much tonnage of iron, does not worry any further 
about his product. You, however, sell this furnace to 
your customer as a heating apparatus and you are sup- 
posed to guarantee results. 

“If it does not come up to the requirements, you are 
called on to make good. Every additional trip that you 
make after the furnace is installed is just so much 
money out of your pocket. In many instances the 
furnace must be removed from the house and you 
lose more than the original price of the furnace. In 
addition thereto, it very sadly affects your reputation 
as a furnace installer. 

“The responsible manufacturer, who in addition to 
making a good furnace also insists that his furnaces 
are properly installed, does not desert you, but stands 
back of you, assuring satisfaction, both to yourself 
and customer. 

“A good furnace properly installed does not require 
further time or expense. You retain the profit origi- 
nally figured, and it also adds to your reputation, is a 
good advertisement and brings you additional business. 

“Now to those who are selling certain lines of fur- 
naces, if the results are satisfactory, both as to quality 
and profit, stick to them; if not, drop them immedi- 
ately and look around for a better one. 

‘By all means, stand back of the furnace you sell. 
Install it properly, advertise and push its sale. 

“The sale and installation of furnaces is a very good 
branch of the sheet metal business. If properly con- 
ducted, it is profitable from the start. It always puts 
you in touch with the very best people of your city 
and leads to success in your line.” 

When and How to Order. 

“Considering the present business condition, when 
and how to order is rather difficult to answer. But 
generally speaking, the time to buy is now. Now is 
the time to prepare for 1921. 

“The trouble and strife of the past few years are 
now gone. With the change of administration, a re- 
adjustment of the industrial conditions will surely take 
place. It is the duty of every true American to stand 
back of our President and Government, irrespective 
of party, creed or color. 

“As this great country has no equal underneath the 
sun, it can not be held down and the troubles that we 
have had will soon be forgotten. It can not go back- 
ward and it must continue to grow and prosper. 

“This being the case, we should and can look for- 
ward for renewed prosperity and after adjustment of 
the various business and labor problems, we must have 
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a revival of the building industry and particularly the 
erection of homes. 

“Furnaces will be in demand and, although there 
are plenty to be had right now, it’s well to have them 
in your own store and warehouse. As it is up to you 
to make the furnace business a profitable one, it is 
also up to you to judge when and how to buy. 

“My advice is to get into the game properly, push it 
to the limit. Don’t try to sell all kinds and styles of 
furnaces, but stick to the one or two. Buy in such 
quantities that assure you the best prices and terms. 

How to Install a Furnace. 

“This I need not hesitate to answer without reserva- 
tion. There is only one way to install a* furnace, no 
matter what kind or style, no matter if your furnace is 


steel or cast iron. If it is one of the cheaper grades, 





R. Jeske, Member Convention Committee Wisconsin Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association. 


or of the very best, the only way to install a furnace 
is to install it right. 

“It costs very little more to use the right size of 
pipes and registers, both for warm and cold air, than 
it does for the next size smaller. 

“The little difference in cost between good or in- 
ferior materials is hardly noticeable. The time and 
labor required is practically the same with either class 
of goods. 

“But good pipes and fittings are usually installed 
quicker and, at the present prices of labor, there is a 
distinct saving with the best goods. 

“Many dealers have a method of their own for de- 
termining sizes of furnaces, pipes and registers. Some 
manufacturers have issued books on the subjects. 
Many of them use terms and phrases that are not 
understood by the furnace installer. 

“T have here the Handy Furnace Estimating Book, 
issued by F. Meyer and Brother Company, Peoria, IIli- 
nois, in which they show a very simple rule and it 
covers all the requirements. 

“Tf furnaces are installed according to these rules, 
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you will have very little trouble. You may all be in- 
stalling furnaces properly, but I will take just a little 
of your time to read some of the book. 

“After you have determined on the size of pipe re- 
quired for each room, add all these together and make 
your cold air supply of equal capacity. This can be 
done by using either one pipe or a number of pipes. 

“Be very sure, however, that you have at least the 
same area as warm air pipe. You will understand that 
this applies to inside air which is now mostly being 
used. If only outside air is used, then three-fourths of 
the combined area of the warm air pipes is enough. 

“Where the building is exposed from all sides and 
where the climatic conditions may be more severe, 
leaving any doubt about the pipes being of ample ca- 
pacity, it is very well to consider one size larger. 

“This naturally pertains to the cold air pipe as well 
as to the furnace, because in every instance all these 
should balance. 

“As you know exactly how many cubic inches of 
warm air pipe is required, select the furnace that ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s printed capacity, will 
easily deliver this quantity. 

“Set the furnace as near to the center of the house 
as possible, as an equal distribution of the warm air 
pipes is desirable. If possible, have all the pipes of as 
near the same length and provide proper elevation to 
all the pipes. 

“Where at all possible, provide a high bonnet on fur- 
nace as this acts as a heat reservoir and assists very 
materially to equalize the distribution. All casing 
collars must be level on top and should be cut into the 
casing near to the top edge. 

“Connect all pipes properly, do not allow snipping 
in and bending of the pipe to join them, as this reduces 
the size and retards the flow of air. 

“Be very particular about the class of work you do. 
A good mechanical installation costs no more than 
poor workmanship. Cold air should be distributed 
around the bottom of casing, through one or more 
properly constructed shoes. 

“These shoes should never be higher than the ash pit 
and cut in very close to the bottom of the lower casing 
ring. Be very careful with the smoke pipe as this is 
the only pipe on furnaces through which the fire may 
pass and it must, therefore, be put on tight and any 
inflammable material that comes close to it should be 
protected. 

“T have now in a general way tried to answer the 
questions. My answers may not be in accordance 
with some of your views, but if considered with your 
own experience, I trust they will be of some value. 

“To finish my remarks, I will again read from the 
Handy Estimating Book on how to successfully and 
profitably to manage a furnace business. 

“The first issue of the Handy Estimating Book was 
sent out about twenty-five years ago. I prepared this 
work at that time and although many things have 
changed, this still holds good.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Harms read an extract from the 
very helpful book to which he referred. 

Professor A. C. Willard, of the University of IIli- 
nois, followed with a rapid fire outline of the experi- 
ments in Warm Air Heating which have been and are 
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being carried out under his supervision at the Uni- 
versity, and brought out, among other facts, that Warm 
Air Heating is rapidly approaching the point where 
actual, specific and accurate data can be applied to the 
solution of practically every problem encountered by 
the installer of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Apparatus. 

The election of officers followed with this result: 

President: C. W. Panscu, Racine; 

First Vice-president: C. F. Warninc, Oshkosh; 

Second Vice-president: FRANK KerscHEeR, Mani- 
towoc ; 

Third Vice-president : 

Fourth Vice-president : 
Sheboygan ; 

Fifth Vice-president : 
waukee ; 


V. S. Kusry, Madison; 
Orto GUESSENHAINER, 


Epwarp HorrMaNnn, Mil- 


Secretary: Oscar A, HorrMANnN, Milwaukee ; 

Treasurer: Wutit1AM GALLUN, Milwaukee; 

Sergeant-at-Arms: A. SCHUMANN, Milwaukee; 

Advisory: E. B. TonNnsen, and Pau L. Brersacnu, 
Milwaukee. 

The following Convention 
nounced. 


Committees were an- 
Convention Committees. 

Auditing Committee: R. F. Jeske, Chairman ; Henry 
Pluckham and H. E. Hanson, all of Milwaukee. 

Nominating Committee: John Bogenberger, Mil- 
waukee, Chairman; G. G. Jones, Racine, and John 
Wallig, Kenosha. 

Credential Committee: A. Schumann, Milwaukee, 
Chairman ; C. Anderson, Racine, and J. J. Millen, Mil- 
waukee. 

Conventionalities. 


Ralph W. Blanchard would feel that the world was 


- 


all wrong if he couldn't be present at a Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Convention and say a good word for 
Hart & Cooley Warm Air Registers. 

George Harms, of F. Meyer & Brother Company, 
Illinois, President of the National As- 
sociation, made a special trip up from Kentucky, where 
he is visiting his married daughter, in order to address 
the Convention on “How to Buy and Install a Warm 
Air Furnace.” 

J. Harvey Manny and H. D. Clark, of the Manny 
Heating Supply Company, were busy greeting their 
many friends but found time to note down an order 
or two for warm air heating supplies. 

Arthur Brown The Excelsior Steel 
Furnace Company, Chicago, received many congratula- 


Peoria, Past 


Glessner, of 


tions on the recent announcement that he is going to 
join the Dependent Order of Benedicts in June. Good 
luck, Art! 

J. M. Beech, who sells International Heaters in Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois, was among those present. 
He was so busy on Wednesday evening that he didn’t 
have time to eat his dinner until 11:00 p. m. 

W. P. Laffin and T. A. Warner of the Tuttle & 
Bailey Manufacturing Company, New York City, re- 
ceived many complimentary notices on their fine “skit” 
which they rendered at the Michigan Convention at 
Flint. They may be persuaded to give it in Milwaukee 
next year. 

Henry E. Schwab and Alfred G. Pomrening, of R. 
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J. Schwab & Sons Company, Milwaukee, had many of 
their friends at the Convention, judging by the way 
their right hands were kept busy. Incidentally, the 
Company donated several boxes of good cigars for 
consumption during the “heated” and “smoky”’ ses- 
sions. 

“Buck” (iE. C. Taylor, who sells Rudy Warm Air 
Furnaces) had certainly cause to feel proud over the 
way the Travelers’ Auxiliary, of which he is President, 
carried out the entertainment at the banquet Thursday 
evening. 

The Entertainment Committee of the 
Auxiliary, under the able leadership of Ellsworth C. 
Dunning, Chairman, covered itself with glory. The 
menu was excellent; this service prompt and the spe- 
cial entertainment (professional) were high class. The 
speakers are so well known that it is really unneces- 
sary to say that their addresses were listened to with 
great interest and enjoyment. Here is the list: 

George Harms, for the National Association 

Otto Geussenhainer, for the State Association. 

E. C. (Buck) Taylor, for the Travelers’ Auxiliary. 

The members of the Entertainment Committee are 


Travelers’ 


as follows: 

Ellsworth C. Dunning, E. C. Taylor, J. M. Smith, 
H. H. Wherry, J. W. Black, J]. Harvey Manny and A. 
G. Pomrening. 

Peter A. Johnson was all smiles because he had sold 
a carload of Champion warm air pipe a day since he 
left Peoria. 

Edmund H. Eitel, of the Special Chemicals Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois, was among those present and 
was enrolled among the members of the Travelers’ 
Auxiliary. 

John Antoine, who covers Wisconsin for the Germer 
Stove Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, doesn't seem to 
get any thinner, but John Bogenberger says it’s because 
he takes the same good care of himself as John does. 

James Ketchum and C. R. Guenther of the Abram 
Cox Stove Co. made many friends for themselves and 
their concern among the delegates. 





The Indiana Auxiliary Has a 
Jollification Meeting. 

The Indiana Jobbers and Salesman’s Auxiliary held 
a jollification meeting at the convention hall, Denison 
Hotel, Indianapolis, on Friday night, March 11, 1921. 

Every Indianapolis sheet metal contractor was in- 
vited to attend this meeting and learn just what prog- 
ress the State Association of Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors, as well as the Auxiliary, is making. 

John Weigel, Ed Lindeman, FE. L. Gibson, Mr. 
Spencer and George Dietz, of Cincinnati, were visi- 
tors at this meeting as also were Robert G. Babcock 
and Lex Balfour, of Anderson, Indiana. 

The meeting was called to order by Joseph Gard- 
ener, President of the Sheet Metal Contractors As- 
sociation, of Indiana, who introduced E. W. Norman, 
President of the Auxiliary, who briefly outlined the 
purpose of the meeting and contemplated work for 
the year. 

H. A. Beaman, Secretary, made a splendid report 
on the progress of the Auxiliary. He was followed 
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by J. C. Henley, Treasurer, whose report showed that 
the financial affairs of the Association were in splendid 
hands. He showed a balance in the treasury after pay- 
ing all convention and current year expenses. 

Ralph R. Reeder, Secretary of the Indiana Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, went into the subject 
of the state work very thoroughly and his address was 
evidence of what a live-wire secretary can accomplish. 

President Norman then called upon President Dietz 
of Cincinnati Association and John E. Weigel. Both 
gentlemen made excellent reports of progress of sheet 
metal association work in Ohio, particularly in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Exhibit manager, Joseph Mattingly outlined fully 
what could be expected of the Indiana Auxiliary in 
the future. He had the entire audience with him who 
assured him that they would be at his service in bring- 
ing about all that he had planned. 

Twenty minutes’ intermission was given over to the 
buffet luncheon during which time the Auxiliary 
orchestra under the direction of George Joslin, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, discoursed cheery 
music. Mr. Joslin had among his entertainers soloists 
of much merit. 

After intermission, members Strahlendorf, Thomp- 
son, Mattingly and others made complaint that Presi- 
dent Norman was holding up applications for member- 
ship. Then the fun began. Secretary Beaman read 
off names of various applicants as follows: 

The Heatless Heater Company, 

The Dust Spreader Company, 

The Leaky Joint Room Heater Company, 

The Tissue Paper Pipe and Register Company, 

The Pepless Gas Furnace Company, 

The Garlic Furnace Company, 

The One-eyed Pipeless Furnace Company. 

After much argument, President Norman decided 
that Strahlendorf was objecting because of the keen 
competition that the Heatless Heater Company and 
others were giving his Company. He suspended all 
rules and decided to accept all applications just as 
soon as anyone would come across with the dues. 

A building code for Indianapolis was considered 
which provoked much fun. Resolutions were passed 
for buying a golf course for dependent and super- 
annuated sheet metal contractors, as well as the drain- 
ing of White River as an elephant course for the 
children of Indianapolis sheet metal contractors. Rules 
for taking care of furnaces were considered. 

After a period devoted to fun, President Tarpening 
made an address on sheet metal conditions and prog- 
ress of the local Association. 

The meeting was a very interesting one in every 
respect. President Norman and Secretary Beaman 
have certainly brought about splendid cooperation and 
no doubt will hold a number of such interesting meet- 
ings during the year. 





Men find it more easy to flatter than to praise. — 
Richter. 





As time goes on, more and more does Common 
Honesty become a greater asset for success. In fact 
there is no success without it—Edwin W. Ingalls. 
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Politics as Applied to Business Is Something Quite 
Different from City, State, and Federal Politics. 


In the Operation of a Sheet Metal Shop, for Example, Politics 
Means Wise Planning, Good Service, Economy and Forethought. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD by J. C. Greenberg, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


(Copyright, 1921, by J]. C. Greenberg.) 


Are you a business politician? Are you politic in 
Do you use business politics to the 
very best advantage? 

These questions 
may at first glance 
seem to be misplaced 
—sort of left-handed 
in their arrangement. 
If they do seem so, 
let me ease your 
mind by telling you 
that they are perfect- 
ly all right, and prop- 
erly put. 

Now that we 
this off our mind, let 
us get down to a little 
reasoning and figure 
out a way in which 
we as business men 
can develop extra 
suc- 


your business? 


have 


toward 
We want to 
learn all we can, be- 
cause the more we know the better off we are in a 


means 





J. C. Greenberg. 


cess. 


business way. 

So then, when I say “extra means,” I mean another 
way that is good and helpful to us, besides those we 
already have. 

[ stumbled across the word “politic” in the Standard 
dictionary by accident ; and when I looked at its mean- 
ing I was surprised. Here is what the word means. 
It means: Sagacious in planning, judicious, prudent, 
artful—in fact it means a mouthful. 

So then to be politic in your business, you must be 
a darn good planner, judicious, prudent and artful. 
Let us take this up step by step, and see what this word 
can do for us in a business way. 

Sagacious planning means that, in order to plan 
reasonably and logically, you must be keen, shrewd, 
wise, and quick to form ready and accurate judgments. 

The business man can not lay off to think matters 
over. Whether it be buying or selling, there is no 
time to hesitate. 

He who hesitates is often lost. If you are slow to 
think, you either lose the customer or lose a good 
This being true, you can not afford to be 
slow in action or thought. It is the same in planning 
your business campaign. You must thing accurately 
and quickly, because accuracy and speed mark ability 
of the highest order. 


bargain. 


You want to be an able business man because it is 
the means of success, and success is that which every- 
body wants. To be able, you must know your busi- 
ness so well that you will not have to guess. It is the 
guessing that makes a man slow and unsteady. 

Guesswork is the result of a lack of knowledge. If 
«a man tells you that he “guesses” a certain thing, make 
up your mind right there that he is not sure and, there- 
fore, not accurate or speedy. The able business man 
must have ready and accurate judgment, just as he 
should have ready and accurate cash on hand. Both 
cash and judgment are necessary to success. 

Prudence is another “means” to success. You may 
already have made your first million—I hope so. If 
you have, you can use more ability to start on your 
second million. 

In order to be prudent, you must be cautious, eco- 
nomical, provident and discreet. You must cultivate 
far-sightedness and longheadedness. In fact you must 
be “there” forty ways. I guess that you have al- 
ready found out that business is no snap, and that you 
must hustle for all you ever expect to have. There- 
fore, learn how to get a hustle on yourself. 

The quality of caution is nothing more than care- 
fulness. Carefulness in paying bills, in buying goods, 
in talking to customers, in making promises, in answer- 
ing business letters, in figuring jobs, in shop practice, 
and most of all, in the company you keep. Remember 
that “birds of a feather flock together.” Fly with the 
right kind of birds. 

Economy simply means to take care of what you 
have, and what you give. Do not waste time, money 
and effort. Conserve on men, tools and your health. 
Economy means to save what you earn, and spend 
only what you can afford to spend. If you will save 
some of your earnings you will soon be able to invest 
the money and make it work for you. 

Economize on your promises, on your reputation and 
on yeur words. Remember that the less promises you 
make, the more will you have now. A promise is a 
mortgage on your ability to do something tomorrow. 
If you make few promises, you will have the time to- 
morrow to do new things and fulfill new duties. Econ- 
omy is a great word. 

Forethought is the power to look into the future 
and know what will happen. No, I do not mean 
prophecy. I mean by forethought—that if you plan 
right at present, the future will take care of itself. 
But you must be a good planner in order to have fore- 
thought. It means really to think and plan before the 
thing is about to happen that you want to happen. 
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Make everything ready so it will happen. This is 


forethought. 

In order to be discreet, you must avoid mistakes. 
You must know your business that you will do things 
When you do right, you can not possibly make 


right. 
Mistakes are of only two kinds. They 


any mistakes. 
are as follows: 

The things we do wrong, and—the things we omit 
doing. Just get this now. You either do a thing 
wrong, or you fail to do it at all. Forgetfulness or 
fear will make us leave out doing some things, and 
carelessness will make us do things wrong. Every 
mistake can be avoided. Here is how it works out. 

If a man does not care to learn, he is care-less. If 
he does not learn, he will not know “how,” and if he 
does not know how, he will do it wrong. 

It starts out with not “caring” to learn, and this is 
care-less-ness. Therefore, carelessness causes all mis- 
takes. The man who is full of care (care-full to learn) 
will not make mistakes. 

Yes, to be discreet means to be careful, and fear- 
less. This quality of discreetness is a valuable asset in 
business. It raises your value as a business man, and 
is of invaluable assistance to your customers. They 
rely on you for comfort, and you must be a good 
judge of your business. 

Your entire business efficiency depends on how 
politic you are in your business. The word “Politic” 
means all of the things that I have pointed out. 

Just study this out for yourself and get your own 
result. It is bound to be as I have it here. In fact, 
I would advise you to figure this out for yourself. It 
will set you thinking along a fine line of facts. If you 
will figure this out your own way, it will make you 
more artful in your business. 

To be artful, you must be “full” of your business 
art. Art is a higher way of doing a thing. It is in 
fact the only way. Therefore, be artful in your busi- 
Remember that only Artists in business can be 

All others are false alarms. Nuff sed. 


ness. 
artful. 





Patents Sheet Metal Joint and 
Method of Producing Same. 

Adolf Dieckmann, Cincinnati, Ohio, has procured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,368,490, 
for a sheet metal joint and method of producing same 
described herewith: 

The method of forming sheet metal 
joints which comprises forming projec- 
tions on the respective faces to be 
united, cleaning the faces of said projec- 
tions, bringing said cleaned faces into 
contact and uniting them by fusion, and 
subsequently coating the article to in- 

close and protect the fused joint. 

This is a method of reducing a sheet 
metal joint which has obvious advan- 

** § tages. 

The fact that a member of the well- 
known firm of sheet metal manufacturers, Ferdinand 
Dieckman Company, has procured the patent rights 
on the invention is a good indication that it has more 
than usual practical value. 
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Notes and Queries. 
Tin Anchors. 
From A. J. Fredrich, 3029 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kindly advise who makes tin anchors for building 
purposes. 

Ans.—Brunner and Lay, -570 West Polk Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Acme Wire and Iron Works, 118 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hays Patent Skylights. 


ne ae Newman, 413 East Second Street, Salt Lake City, 
tah. 
Would you please furnish me with the name of the 


manufacturer of the Hays patent skylights. 
Ans.—G. W. Hays and Son, Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Kuhls Elastic Glazing Composition. 


aoe: ss Newman, 413 East Second Street, Salt Lake City, 
tah. 
Can you tell me who makes Kuhls elastic glazing 


composition ? 
Ans.—Fred H. B. Kuhls, 6413 Third Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 
Zinc Sprinkler Roses. 
From C. F. Schafer Hardware Company, Mount Pulaski, 
Illinois. 

Kindly furnish us with the names of manufacturers 
of zine sprinkler roses. 

Ans.—National Enameling and Stamping Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Consolidated Fruit Jar Com- 
pany. New Brunswick, New Jersey; William Vogel 
and Brothers, 37 South oth Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Powell Furnace. 


From R. J. Schwab and Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, 
We would like to know the name of the manufac- 


turer of the Powell furnace. 

Ans.—Formerly manufactured by the Powell Fur- 
nace Company who have been out of business for a 
number of years, successors unknown. 

Stove Pipe Collars and Fittings. 
From W. E. Lamneck Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Please advise who manufactures stove pipe collars, 
flue stops, etc. 

Ans.—Hemp and Company, Saint Louis, Missouri; 
S. M. Howes Company, Boston, Massachusetts; Sulli- 
van-Geiger Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; Fanner 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Galvanized Strap Iron. 
From D. W. Stephinson, Oxford, Ohio. 

Can you inform me where I can buy 3% inch, num- 
ber 20 galvanized strap iron for gauging gutters. 

Ans.—Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, 2558 West 16th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; Sharon Steel Hoop Company, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dent Straightening Machine. 


From D. F. Lippitt, Duluth Plating and Welding Company, 
West Duluth, Minnesota. 
Would you please advise who manufactures ma- 


chines for straightening out dents of milk and ice 
cream cans preparatory for the tin process. 

Ans.—A. H. Barber Creamery Supply Company, 
306 West Austin Avenue; Davis-Watkins Dairymen’s 
Manufacturing Company, 130 North Wells Street; 
both of Chicago, Illinois. 
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Illustrations of New Patents 


Watch This Page. Keep Yourself Informed Concerning 
Improved Devices Which May Save Labor in Your Shop 
or Add Another Source of Income to Your Retail Store. 





1,365,453. Universal Handle for Tools. James W. 
Burroughs, Roanoke, Va. Filed April 15, 1918. 

1,365,479. Metal Feed Trough. Nathan Allen Gib- 
bons, Martins Ferry, Ohio, assignor to Whitaker- 
Glessner Company, Wheeling, W. Va., a Corporation 
of West Virginia. Filed December 27, 19109. 

1,365,484. Micrometer. Isidore Greenwald, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Filed March 20, 1919. 

1,365,508. Screw. John Kucewicz, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Filed April 21, 1920. 

1,365,509. Pistol. 
Filed June 1, 1918. 

1,365,589. Clothesprop. James G. Haugh, Bascom, 
Ohio. Filed July 18, 1918. 

1,365,594. Door Hanger. Leo Kules, Mount Wash- 
ington, Pa. Filed May 4, 1920. 

1,365,507. Range. Henry S. Marvin, San Diego, 


Lars J. Larsen, Crosby, Minn. 


Calif. Filed April 9, 1918. 

1,365,652. Broom. Simon Bettigole, New Haven, 
Conn. Filed January 29, 1920. 

1,365,703. Supplemental Handle for Cooking 
Utensils. Felix R. Kolb, Blue Springs, Miss. Filed 


January 3, 1918. 

1,365,778. Hammer. Edward H. Galligan, New 
York, N. Y.-+ Filed April 10, 1917. Serial No. 161,- 
031. Renewed June 7, 1920. 

Ash Remover. Raymond T. Hartnett, 
Filed March 8, 1920. 

Arthur Clarence Husson, 
Filed 


1,365,781. 
Port Carbon, Pa. 

1,365,784. Pipe Wrench. 
Snider township, Sudbury, Ontario, Canada. 
January 26, 1920. 


1,365,796. Oxy-acetylene welding Torch. Frank 
W. Smith, Cranford, N. J., assignor to Oxweld Acety- 
lene Company, Newark, N. J., a Corporation of West 
Virginia. Filed March 6, 1919. 

1,365,800. Shingle. Edward R. Snyder, East Orange, 
N. J., assignor to The Barrett Company, a Corporation 
of New Jersey. Filed July 10, 1918. 

1,365,813. Fish Bait or Lure. Samuel J. Brown, Osakis, 
Minn. Filed September 20, 1919. 

1,365,857. Drill Puller. Frank Seder, Winehaven, Calif. 
Filed March 27, 1920. 

1,365,884. Joint for Stovepipes and the Like. 
M. Bayne, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed August 11, 1919. 

1,365,885. Portable Electric Light. Bernard Benedict, 
New York, N. Y. Filed April 30, 1919. 

1,365,912. Combined Grate, Radiator and Ventilator. 
feng A. Greene, Long Beach, Calif. Filed November 12, 
1919, 

1,365,952. 


Emmor 


Twine Cutter. Oscar Lloyd Raymer, To- 


ronto, Ontario, Canada. Filed March 17, 1919. 

1,365,961. Egg Breaker. John A. Becker, 
Idaho. Filed October 27, 1920. 

1,365,988. Battery Hand Lamp. Carl Hambuechen, 
Belleville, Ill., assignor, by mesne assignments, to National 
Carbon Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, a Corporation 
of New York. Filed August 26, 1916. 

1,366,030. Tool Handle. Magnus N. Silver, Bergland, 
Ontario, Canada. Filed May 3, 1917. 

1,366,084. Portable Hand Lamp. Harry M. Koretzky, 
Brooklyn, and Isedor Fertman, New York, N. Y. Filed 
August 5, 1919. 

1,366,102. Washing Machine. Raymond J. Schneider, 
Detroit, Mich. Filed April 16, 1919. 

1,366,122. Gripping Tool. Charles W. Burk- 
burnett, Texas. Filed September 26, 1919. 

1,366,140. Safety Razor Blade Holder. 
bich, Chicago, Ill. Filed July 23, 1919. 


Nampa, 


Drake, 


Anthony Trum- 
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Weekly Report 


General Conditions in the Steer Industry. 





of the Markets 


Review of 


Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 





STEEL INDUSTRY WAITS ON 
FREIGHT RATE DECISION. 


That the reduction in prices has not yet caused a 
redistribution of the country’s steel business, that the 
independents’ price list is down to about as low as 
they can put it at present and that the move for a 
wholesale reduction in wages by the railroads fore- 
casts lower freight rates and a new basis for recasting 
the price schedule of iron and steel products are the 
outstanding developments of the steel industry last 
week, 

The unfilled tonnage report of the United States 
Stee! Corporation, published late last week, showed 
that the number of customers it had lost during the 
past month was negligible, but that the amount of 
business held up through the refusal of these cus- 
tomers to specify against existing contracts was ex- 
tremely large. 

The amount of new business booked by the cor- 
poration dropped from 40 to 20 per cent, with an 
average for the month of 30 per cent, while the in- 
dependents booked new orders throughout the month at 
a rate of about 25 per cent of capacity. 

The refusal of the leading interest to cut wages 
and prices has caused it to curtail production still 
further during the past week, and at the present rate 
much of its output is being accumulated. 

Last week the output of the mills of the corpora- 
tion averaged around 55 per cent. For the past five 
weeks the corporation has suffered a decline averaging 
5 per cent of capacity in operation and the rate at the 
beginning of the year was well above go per cent. 

The wholesale cutting of wages, inaugurated last 
week, reshadows a reduction in freight rates which 
will put the independent iron and steel makers of the 
country in a position to make further recessions in the 
price of their products. 

It takes six tons of raw materials to make one ton 
of pig iron and these six tons have to be hauled from 
different localities, varying in distance to a central 
point, the furnace indicates the part freight rates play 
in the price of the finished products. The present 
rates are 50 per cent higher than before the war. 


Steel. 


Mexico is the bright spot for the exporter of steel 
today, and American bankers are only awaiting the 
recognition of Mexico by the present administration 
to extend credits that will bring an enormous amount 
of business. 

During the past year and a half steel interests in this 
country have been doing a cash business with that 
country exceeding $3,000,000 a month. 

One export house has just closed an order for boiler 
tubes and galvanized sheets for car roofs, with the 
International Railways, amounting to $500,000, and 


has an inquiry in hand for 40,000 tons of steel rails. 

The Mexican Finance Corporation, representing the 
Mexican Government, has been here for some time 
in an endeavor to arrange credits and the Interna- 
tional Railways has just sent an agent to negotiate 
further purchases of equipment. 

If credit can be arranged, orders for at least 500 
locomotives and 3,000 cars would be placed immedi- 
ately and the volume of future business that would be 
done with Mexico would amount to twice as much 
as that done with any Latin-American country. 


The amount of steel pipe sold to Mexican interests 
by American makers has run into millions of dollars 
during the past year. One exporter took an order in- 
volving $200,000, in the past week. This house alone 
has been doing business with Mexican interests 
amounting to $500,000 monthly and another exporter 
has been doing twice that amount. 


Copper. 


The Government has announced the final disposi- 
tion of 30,000,000 pounds of the brass shells recently 
awarded to bidders and then withdrawn. 


Under the new arrangement the lot is evenly divided 
between Chase Company, Incorporated, and the Sco- 
ville Manufacturing Company, both of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, and the Bridgeport Brass Company, of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

The price is to be on a percentage basis of 4114 per 
cent of average copper price, New York, plus 19% 
per cent of average zinc price, St. Louis, for the month 
in which deliveries are made. 


The domestic market continues dull and quiet and 
with little selling abroad, although shipments on exist- 
ing contracts are going ahead in good volume. 

Consumers are showing rather more interest at pres- 
ent low prices, as evidenced by the recent increase in 
inquiry, but as yet no buying movement has been in- 
augurated. 

A decline of 1% cent per pound occurred in the Chi- 
cago price of sheet copper, mill base, making the pres- 
ent figures 2014 cents per pound. 

Tin. 

Private cables report that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and the Billiton Tin Company have reached an 
agreement with the Malay Government not to sell their 
stocks of tin for at least three months. 

It is estimated that the Malay Government holds 
about 9,000 tons of Straits and the Dutch Govern- 
ment and Billiton Company hold about 5,000 tons of 
Banca and Billiton, all at sources of supply, which 
they bought for the protection of their tin industry 
in the East Indies and to prevent demoralization. 

It is quite natural that there should be united ac- 
tion in the orderly liquidation of these stocks, and as 
they are not wanted by Europe and America at pres- 
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ent, by reason of the collapse in consumption and 
business conditions, the proposed action is the only 
logical one. 

At present prices these stocks show a heavy loss, 
but if carried long enough there is a reasonable pros- 
pect that later on they will be required and will be 
liquidable at very much better prices than today, in 
fact they could not be sold today except at a heavy 
decline from even today’s extremely low price. 

The danger of Government interference with the 
law of supply and demand has again been demon- 
strated, but it was probably dictated by conditions that 
at the time were more serious than generally known 
and desperate diseases require desperate remedies. 

Until these stocks are liquidated they will be a men- 
ace against a heavy advance in price. But present 
prices are at least £40 per ton below the price the 
tin these governments are carrying cost them, and it 
is evidently their intention to carry with a view of 
obtaining cost. 

Consequently, when our consumption improves, as 
it must sooner or later, the prospects are most favor- 
able for an advance from present extremely low price 
level. A rise of say £20 would seem reasonable with 
better business conditions. 


An increase of 1% cent per pound took place in the 


Chicago prices of tin, making the prevailing quota- 
tions 3034 cents for pig tin and bar tin 3234 cents per 
pound. 


Lead. 


The lead market is slightly firmer; some interests 
who have been free sellers apparently have marketed 
enough to feel more comfortable and are asking higher 
figures. 

Buying has become rather slack however, both from 
dealers and consumers. 

The investment buying that was in evidence a month 
ago has quieted down, having lost interest at the frac- 
tional advance it helped to bring about. 

Offerings from producers are not very free how- 
ever, and in spite of the comparative dullness the 
tone is strong. 

Chicago prices have advanced 5 points, American 
pig lead now being $4.45 and bar lead $5.20 per hun- 
dred pounds. 


Solder. 


Another decline, amounting to 25 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, occurred in Chicago solder prices. The 
quotations now in effect are as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, per hundred pounds, $20.00; Commercial, 45- 
55, per hundred pounds, $18.50; Plumbers,’ per hun- 
dred pounds, $17.25. 


Zinc. 


The zinc market presents the same general condi- 
tions as for some time past, with almost complete lack 
of demand from consumers. 

Producers’ attitude is also unchanged, most of them 
off the market entirely, but others letting go limited 
quantities from time to time on the small current 
orders for prompt shipment. 

Dealers display no confidence even at present fig- 
ures, and altogether the market is in a state of sus- 
pended animation. 
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Sheets. 


Sheet demand in the open market continues very 
light, but it has possibly increased somewhat in the 
past week or two. There has been nothing like a large 
increase, however. 

It is true that some mills have increased their opera- 
tions materially, but these mills can not be taken as 
a criterion of the whole market, because many mills 
have done practically nothing. 

On the part of the mills that have been naming the 
lowest prices and have gathered up business enabling 
them to run at better rates, there is no disposition to 
withdraw the lower prices and hold to higher levels. 
The sheet market is not firming up, the volume of busi- 
ness done not being sufficient. 

Extreme prices are quoted by only a very few mills, 
generally, of course, mills that have steel plants of 
their own and can telescope profits or eliminate profits 
all along the line. A few mills are making no effort 
to secure business and nominally are quoting Indus- 
trial Board prices. 

The leading interest is adhering to the Industrial 
Board prices and while it can hardly be said to be ac- 
tively soliciting business it is filling a considerable ton- 
nage of business, with customers who are content to 
take sheets at these prices. 


Tin Plate. 


Demand for tin plate has not materially increased. 
Independents are hardly maintaining their recent rate 
of operation, low as that was, while the leading in- 
terest’s operations are decreasing almost from week to 
week. 

It is now made perfectly plain that the tin plate 
season will be a poor one. Expectations had been 
entertained earlier in the year that the poor prospects 
spoken of by the canning interests would blow over, 
as such prospects have often done in the past. 

The tin mills may be very busy later on, but they 
would have to produce at far beyond their capacity 
to put the year’s total output near the record or the 
average of the past few years. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
should be considered as nominal are as follows: Old 
steel axles, $15.50 to $16.00; old iron axles, $31.00 to 
$32.00; steel springs, $14.50 to $15.00; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $12.00 to $12.50; No. 1 cast, $15.50 to $16.00; 
all per net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are 
quoted as follows, per pound: Light copper, 7 cents; 
light brass, 414 cents; lead, 3 cents; zinc, 2% cents; 
cast aluminum, 10 cents. 


Pig Iron. 

Commenting on the situation as regards pig iron, 
Rogers, Brown and Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, say 
that the outlook is becoming more and more encourag- 
ing. 

“While a great many districts have as yet felt little 
improvement,” they add, “it is encouraging to note 
that week by week optimism and actual resumption 
of business is broadening and it is to be hoped that 
within the next sixty days the country shall be on a 
profitable business basis. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 


The prices and discounts quoted on this and the following pages, 
to the unsettled conditions of the markets and the shortage of ma 


guarantee his prices for any given length of time. 


are, for the most part, subject to change without notice. Owing 
terials it is practically impossible for any manufacturer to 


























METALS HARDWARE Scratch. BEVELS, TEE. 
No. IS, socket Stanley’s Rosewood handle, new 
Handled ..... per doz. $ 2 50 TE pakedecceeneeawese saan Nets 
No. 344 Goodell- Stanley iron handle.......... Nets 
IG IRON a Pratt, list less........ 35-40% 
PIG ON. o — ADZES. No. 7 Stanley...per doz. $ 2 25 BINDING CLOTH. 
Northern Fdy. No. 2...... $26 70 2 ecg i ls ile ER SAORI 55% 
Southern Fdy. No. 2...... 33 17 er ernens — AXES. EE -ccustuns ceed ieane eaves 40% 
Lake Sup. Charcoal....... 38 50| Coopers’. ; Brass, plated.......eee+++ees 60% 
SR eee ee eee First Quality, Single 
seen 37 30 a ae Bitted, 3 to 4 1b., per doz. 16 50 neve 
eoereree eoereeereeerereee * First Quality Double Auger. ° 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT | Railroad. wae sswhanes per doz. 22 50/ Jennings Pattern.......... Net 
TIN PLATES. er Per doz. $30 00| Broad. Per€ Cat...62s00 List plus 5% 
Per Box Plumbs. Can. Pat., 6-Ib. 65 00} Ford’s Ship..... is “ 5% 
1c 14x20 112 sheets $12 60 AMMUNITION. Single Bitted (without handles). TrwWin  ..ccccccescccrrccces 35% 
IX eee 14 55| Shells, Loaded, Peters. Plumbs, 4%-Ib........... 19 50| Russell Jennings...... plus 20% 
— P r vi 20W 8% ‘Nark’s oxpansive........- 3% % 
IXX CR kcccena 15 70} Loaded with Black Powder, 18%|pouble Bitted (without handles).| C!#™*'* Pxpansive ay 
IXXX 85 2 16 90| Loaded with Smokeless Plumbe, 4%-ib 23 50 Steer’s “‘ Small list, $22 00. .5% 
“ y Ss, PWS sc eeesceces 23 53 . © of 
IXXXX 14x20........... 18 10 POWER cccccwcccccccecse [0 “ Large “ $26 00..5% 
IC SN: so seckexes 25 20| Winchester. : ’ Ff Bete CNP... - ere ceeersseees 35 % 
IX PES ae 29 10 Smokeless Repeater Grade, 15% BAGS, PAPER, NAIL. Ford's Ship epnaigs” ——— ati 
IXX PPtebeevae ne 31 40 Smokeless Leader Grade...15% Pounds sds 10 16 20 25) sisi ebieeaaadale a 
IXXX Reapers 33 80| Black Powder.............. 15%|Per 1000..$5 00 6 50 750 9 O0)niitee ooo cess ee... 10% 
oo ae 36 20], wr 
I Mh caanvenccenenee 18%|_ SSA, SSS. ere ’ . 9 95 
COKE PLATES td aac ceteee 18%|Sight Spring............. wae Sa. ae ¥ ni 
vew aaa tet| No 2 ee 
Cokes, 180 Ibs.... 20x28 $16 30 Now Club ...---cecceercess oo iil CR acacia tla - American Snailhead “ 1 75 
s, 200 Ibs.... 20x25 5 ; ; . , ad as 2 
Cokes a Ibs atass 16 50 Gun Wads—per 1000. BARS, WRECKING, Rose : 2 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....1C 20x28 16 85) Winchester 7-8 gauge 10&7%%|V. & B. No. 12.............. $0 45] oe ease = 
Cokes, 270 lbs....IX 20x28 18 75 “ 9-10 gauge 10&714%|V. & B. No. 24...........05. 0 75| Mahew’s Flat Coa aad 1 60 
? 11-28 gauge 10&714%|V. & B. No. 324............. 0 86! - td 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. | powder. Each|," © ~ a a ttt eeer eens 9 85/ nowel. 
. ° ‘4 . - . oc . 9 
RE aednonet per 100 Ibs. $4 63| DuPont's Sporting, kegs. .$11 25 iia hia ° 90| Russel Jennings. ..... plus 20% 
ws “ = 4% kegs 3 10] a | Gimlet 
. DuPont’s Canisters, 1-Ib.. 56 =e 5S. le . 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED ‘ cam. . 22 00 Clothes, Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 
BLACK. on % kegs 5 75| Small Willow...per doz. $15 00| Nail Metal Single — 
No. 18-20...... per 100 Ibs. $5 20 " canisters 1 00| Medium Willow.  “ 17 00! oF baggy Gross $4 00-—-§5 00 
No. 22-24. _per 100 Ibs. 5 25|Hercules “E.C.,” kegs...... 22 50| Large Willow... oz 20 00| Reamer. 
Tg Pe per 100 Ibs. 5 30 age tn “Infallible,”’ 25-can “ Galvanized. 1 bu. 1% bu Standard Square..... Doz. $2 50 
. ~ 9 = ss = 
ee ie Se a re erate aksteesees = POE Mbixixsasens $16 08 $18 72| American Octagon... “ 2 50 
Si ies - Hercules “Infallible,”’ 10-can “| 
ae Serer re per 100 Ibs. 5 40 
No. 29 ser 100 Ib 5 50 drums .......--- pchewnte 9 00) . . Screw Driver. 
q > er ee pe Ss. 9 90) rercules “B.C.” and “Infal- 3 BEATERS. No. 1 Common 20 
. Po or - Carpet. . . se eee ere eens 
lible,” canisters......... 1 00|**" Werden.) 5. 06 manley 75 
GALVANIZED. Hercules W. A. 30 Cal. Rifle, No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire..$1 10} ~~ aii in, rc ella 
NR AE re 125) No. 8 Spring Wire Cop- | ; SAW 
Ba 16 sic xawes per 100 lbs. $6 00|Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, PETED .- ee eeseereceeene 2 BLADES, SAW. 
No. 18-20...... mer 160 Bn, 6 38) SRRNETD 2... ccccccccevee 1 25| No. 9 Preston............ 1 75| Weed: 
, are wea —o . | Disston 30-in. 
No, 22-24...... Sw eee ee, | Per doz.| Nos. ........ 6 66 26 
9 is cucewics a ie CRORE ereeese No. 50 Imp. Dover........ $1 10| ee we we 
Jo. 27 ‘f 2 “« i 
Be Be eessvawan per 100 lbs’ 6 60 _— No. 102 si Tinned 1 35) 
eee per 100 Ibs. 6 75 bist No, 150 “ “ hotel 2: 10| BEOUmS. 
ie ee per 100 Ibs. 7 25|Solid Wrought...23 & 23%c per Ib.| No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned 2 10 ee OER ne —_ 
No. 13 “ “ “ 2 30 Patent ccecscececscccsecescseses 0 
BAR SOLDER. ASBESTOS. No.15 “ “ “ 3 60 
. Paper up to 1/16....... 10c perlb.| No. 18 “ “ “ 4 50\c BOARDS. 
Warranted, Millboard 3/32 to %..10%c per Ib.| Hand. Stove. Per dor. 
pera per 100 lbs. $20 00|Corrugated Paper (250 8 9 10 12 24X24 ower occcccereccces $13 ni 
Commercial, Oe. Ticewcceen $6.50 per 100 Ibs. Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 00 i <t<¢snewuianeen omen 16 05 
46-56... ccces per 100 Ibs. 18 50/Rollboard .............. llc per lb. SExBB nccccccccccccecese 18 85 
Plumbers’..... -per 100 Ibs. 17 25 Moulders’. 30x30 eceereeccseces cone Soe 
AUGERS. U-ineh .eccccess Per doz. 20 00 + ¢) Rn ee eecvocee 25 50 
a Boring Machine..... 40@410&10% , >) ee citecumeenes aaa a 
ZINC. BELLS. ' 
{Caspenter’s Nat. ......0000.0.80%) COM. Wash. 
WR Ss ceccukceaenenacns $5 25 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell No. 760, Banner Globe 
Hollow. Bronzed base....per doz. $5 50 (single) .......per doz. $5 25 
B es or - $3 ‘f 5 
SHEET ZINC. vce Per G88. Fae TP ae, SS ee Sa ae. 6 08 
Cask lots ‘a oe Hol i Well 30° Kentucky ....... CF EROREEE 30% No. 801, Brass King, per doz. 8 25 
aad aaa wna R eau eal wan’s Post Hole and Well...30% 2 
Less than cask lots..... 13%-13%c Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in. ' _ Per doz. No, 860, Single—Plain 6 25 
aia SP aeuy =< eee: per doz. $14 00 New Departure Automatic $7 50 PEEP sasssestevesseees 7 
"~~ | Rotary. 
COPPER. Ship. : 3 -in. Old Copper Bell... 6 00 BOLTS. 
Copper Sheet, mill base..$0 20% Fora’s wcccccccccccce ccvcceed et 3 -in. Old Capper Bell, Carriage, Machine, etc. 
SOME cocvcecceseccsse 8 & Carriage, cut thread, %x6 
AWLS. 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 00 — oe oa ee sce 
LEAD. Brad. 3%-in, Nickeled Steel Bell 6 50) Qn ee and 
No. 3 dled... ; 65 arriage & 
I ee eee $4 45 ne Han od... per —- $0 65 Hand. longer than %x6....20-10-5% 
Bar 5 20 No. 1050 Handled 1 40 ss 
SHOUTS CAKE HERE A HTH TOs o 6 tend ’ditos “ 85 Hand Bell polished List plus 15% Machine, %x4 and sizes 
Sheet. ES SRey Sy 4°50 White Metal...... “ 15% smaller and shorter.....40-5% 
Full coils.....pe s. $7 50 , Nickel Plated.....  “ 5%| Machine, sizes larger and 
por 100 ibe. 97 ts Harness 5 = wis longer than %x4.......30-5% 
Cut coils......per 100 Ibs. 775] Gommon ........ “ 1 05| Swiss ...-.-+++-+- ai 10% gteve 60-10% 
Patent ..... . 1 00| Miscellaneous. TWO cccvcccececceccccecM-lO® 
TIN. Church and School, steel 
. Peg. SG ccncsesdncevesaces 30% | Mortise, Door, 
OE Wii ccccisccsscees +++++-80%c} Shouldered ...... ” 1 60|Farm, Ibs.. 40 50 75 100) Gem, irOT....-+seeeeeeeees -5% 
a Wan coe ocweege seis ieveee 32%c Patented ........ ” 75'Each ....$3 00 375 5 50 7 25! Gem, bronze plated......... 5% 
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